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nefuge of Oppression, 


WORK IS TO BE DONE. 

” WHOM ASS — HENRY CLAY. 
.. geam an article in the Christian Examiner, 
| ‘Narratives of Fugitive Slaves,’ by 

» Peabody, D. D., of Boston. 


-o a more settled and bitter detes- 
, js sometimes met with at the 
1s it may seem, so entangled 
so complicated are the relations 
. eeveral States and of the Union, 
slave may find the most sympathy 
North, our main hope of the aboli- 
; institution depends on the ef- 

é f slavery at the South. *. * 
«, By whom is the work to be done ? is 
particularly, it becomes obvious that 

i it of the day is not to be borne by 

» at ease’ who make speeches in Faneuil 
» Tabernacle, nor by the members of our 
Societies, nor by any persons at the 
rhey may contribute more or less of aid, 
be done. the sacrifices to be made, 
fought, by those whose homes are in 
States. If slavery is to be removed, it 
final stage, through legislative action 
States, and over this the inhabitants of 
Seatos can have only a slight and indirect in- 
The great mass of whites and 

( unprepared for freedom, have both 

the influences of slave institutions, 

t any method of making such funda- 

nges in the very constitution of society 

not involve pe rils and immediate evils 

1a thinking man may not reasonably recoil. 
llow, then, are we to regard the friends 
iat the South? For ourselves, we look 

th the profuundest interest and sympathy. 

: the only class of anti-slavery men, 
stence is absolutely vital and essential to 
Freedom can dispe nse with the efforts of 
* * QOnthe other 


t with theirs. 

i the slave States who are desirous of 

f slavery are not helped by northern 

\ ose, undiscriminating denunciations, 

iat rhetorical reviling which endeavors to make 

id restless temper pass for righteous indigna- 

se careless judgments which show either 

1 disregard of facts, interfere with their 

They have to defend themselves alike 
ignorance and misjudgment of the North 

South. And such is the natura! weakness of 
that many draw from these misjudgments an 

fur doing nothing. When they find that 

lassed among man-stealeis and murderers, 

that the least sympathy and the bitterest denun- 
come from those who profess to be the 

friends of the slave, but on whom none of the sacri- 
of freedom are to fall, they recoil from any 
ning companionship with them, and easily ac- 

i distaste fora cause which subjects them to 
indeserved abuse. * * It becomes the 
North, at all times and at all hazards, to be faithful 
eedom; but in doing this, it should remember 
real position of the South. There is needed, in 
great work, not only zeal and firmness, but infor- 

n, justice, kindness, truth; and, so far as the 
North is concerned, what is most to be dreaded will 
from haste, intolerance, self-conceit, political 

on, and a philanthropy which goes far enough 
indignant, but which will not take the trouble 

e just, ° ° * One of the questionable 
whether it Has or has not compensating 

tages we do not pretend to say,—about the 

| S vurty, a8 a party, is, we fear, its tendency 
to the friends of freedom in the slave States. 
W » no doubt that Southern emancipationists 
' led and strengthened by all discussions at the 
North which show the evil of extending slavery over 
w free. There are multitudes at the South, 

W e ready to respond to all arguments for keep- 
territories free, which, as yet, are not 

| by the presence of slavery. But an organized 
Northern party, which, as such, bands itself against 
“ie South,—and especially if it become a mere po- 
party managed by, and for the benefit of, po- 
eaders, who have given in their past lives no 

; Pp dges of regard for freedom,—must have a 


‘nt result. It arrays section against sec- 


e North against the South, and the Southern 
10 is opposed to slavery feels compelled, by all 

‘at instincts which are more powerful than 
‘sonings, to unite with his neighbors against 
8 to them all " 


w! 


the organized aggressions of 


ives at the head of this article, the 
sses8 NO especial interest beyond what 
¢ life of almost every fugitive slave. 
records of degradation on the part of both 
s,—0of suffering and wrong and mo- 
hey give, doubtless, a just idea of 
the slave. But, on the other hand, 
iave No reason to question the truth of par- 
‘ets respecting individuals, we have no doubt 
ty an altogether erroneous idea of the 
n@racter of the masters. The best qualities 
ster are likely to appear anywhere rather 
inection with the slave. And except 
. y Kindness, the slave is in no position to 
ght the virtues of one who, towards him- 
‘py a8 a power whom he cannot re- 
Stand in suc h utterly false relations to 
, = their whole intercourse must neces- 
vit ed, and the worst qualities of each, 
,, vost exclusively, must be perpetually 
le attention of the other. But human soci- 
i not Ny exist were the great body of slave- 


s 


“vy conn 


: those whom these narratives describe. 

J “* Douglass contains the life of a 
a * But while our sympathies 
with him, and because they go with him, 

sed to make a criticism on a mode of 


1 Winch he 


eve 


* sometimes indulges himself, 
eve is likely to diminish, not only his 
it his real influence. We would not 
ls Merits, and we can easily excuse in 
judgment and a one-sidedness of 

ent be inexcusable in another. We 
ndemn one who has been a slave for 
pry evils of slavery, and for thinking 
wich.) uuculty of remedying them: but we 
a, when we have heard him speak, or read 

* written, that he might wholly avoid a 

7 “ uch a natural magnanimity does some- 
‘es saving him, but to which he is never- 


“S @Xposed aa ne 
° a 1. His associates at the North have 


> my 


lass ho age apt to mistake violence 
‘Sance of expression and denunciation for 


raed — who, whatever their virtues other- 
. a in the 


idgments of 


Once 


habit of using discrimination in 





eat hearers a secret distrust of his real 
kine ae ae feeling that, after all, he is 

b he poeta 18 speech than of the end for 
idly i se8 to make it. When men are pro 
rs , camnesty they are not apt to be extrava- 
\ ethane more earnest, the more rigidly true. 
about which q in discussing the polities of the day, 
© Knows or cares li freely indulges 


in loose, extravagant, and violent declarations. But 
follow him to his connting-room; let him be making 
inquiries or giving directions about some enterprise 
which he really has deeply at heart, and the extrav- 
agance is gone. Nothing will answer here but truth, 
and the exact truth. His earnestness makes him 
calm. Itis seen in the moderated accuracy, as 
well as in the decision and strength, of his state- 
ments. Extravagance and passion and rhetorical 
flourishes might do, when nothing which he greatly 
valued wasat stake ; but here is something too seri- 
ous for trifling. Just so itis in other cases. A flip- 
pant, extravagant speaker, especially if he be gifted 
with the power of sareasm, will probably be listened 
to and applauded, but nothing comes of it. They 
who applaud the most, understand very well that this 
is not the kind of person whose judgment is to be 
relied on as a guide inaction. His words are listen- 
ed to with much the same sort of interest that is 
given to the personated passion of the theatre. 
A few sober words from a calm, wise, discriminating 
mind are, after all, the ones which are followed. 
Nothing is less . effective, for any practical end, 
than the ‘withering and scorching’ eloquence with 
which American speeches seem so to abound. It con- 
ciliates no opponent, and though it may light up the 
momentary passions, it gives no new strength of 
conviction to the friends of the cause. It is the 
last kind of eloquence to be cultivated by those who 
are heartily in earnest in their desire to promote any 
great reform. * * * While upon this topic, 
we will take advantage of the opportunity to express 
our regret that there are so many who consider Mr. 
Clay a fitting subject of abuse. We have no doubt 
that their denunciations of this eminent statesman 
are very sincere, but it is a mournful fact that they 
can be sincere. In most cases, it is hardly possible 
to retain confidence in the good faith of those who 
profess to desire the abolition of slavery, and who 
yet attack Mr. Clay with unmeasured virulence, be- 
cause of his recent letter on emancipation. * * * 
While we should be utterly opposed to his particu- 
lar scheme of emancipation, we cannot fail to see 
that Mr, Clay has nobly identified himself with the 
great interests of humanity. At this moment, he is 
doing incomparably more for freedom than any living 
man—and we believe more than all the anh-slavery 
men of the North united. The appetite for calumny 
and denunciation must be ravenous and insatiate, 
which can lead those who profess to wish well to the 
cause of freedom to attack Mr. Clay. 


From the Boston Atlas. 
|THE EVILS OF PALSE PHILANTHROPY. 


In a notice of the July number of the Christian 
| Examiner, which may be found on the first page>of 
the Atlas of to-day, is given an extract from an_arti- 
cle by Rev. Dr. Peabody, of this city. The general 
subject of the article from which it is taken, is Sla- 
very; that of the particular portion to which we re- 
fer, is the mischief done both by its false and by its 
well-meaning, though misguided opponents, as well 
as the obstacles by them thrown in the way of the 
true and judicious seekers after its downfall. It is 
a fruitful theme, and it is well treated by its able and 
sound-minded exponent. No one in this community 
could well bring to the consideration of this subject 
a more unquestioned or unquestionably sincere phi- 
lanthropy than this gentleman; but his is a philan- 
thropy unfortunately not very common in these days 
—one intimately blended with sound practical com- 
mon sense. No one can more deeply or truly feel the 
mighty evils of slavery than he. No one can more 
deeply or more sincerely desire its extirpation than 
|he. No where are its evils or its wrongs for a mo- 
ment lost sight of or forgotten; yet they are, as is 
but too seldom done, treated in a Christian spirit, 
with justice, fairness, and a true liberality; 

In connection with the subject of slavery, comes 
up the question—who are the best friends to free- 
dom ?—who are they from whom we may hope for the 
most aid in effecting the removal of this mighty 
curse? Dr. Peabody takes high ground on this point, 
yet one he is well able to maintain. The most po- 
tent enemies of the slave institution are resident in 
the slave States, and among slaveholders—some of 
them even slaveholders themselves,—from whom he 
jnot only looks for most aid, but by whom alone, he 
| insists, we can ever hope to see itovertbrown. This 
| brings him very naturally to the obstacles and diffi- 
| culties in the way of this ‘forlorn hope’ of freedom. 
The worst of these he finds in the North, among the 
free States, and they the most vehement and loud- 
est in their professed love for freedom, and their en- 
mity to slavery and its wrongs. The ground Mr Pea- 
body here assumes may, and there is no doubt it 
will, subject him to the fierce abuse and denuncia- 
tion of these gentry, and none the less because there 
isso much force, truth, and point in his views, as 
he expresses them. We subscribe in full to all he 
says and urges inthe extracts we have quoted. We 
| rejoice that a gentleman of the high-standing, abili- 
|ty and influence of Dr. Peabody has had the moral 
courage thus to come forward, and inculcate such 
sound views at such a moment. It is ineeed refresh- 
jing to meet, even once in a while, such sober 
| common-sense and practical philanthropy. 

_ The evils of false, misguided and violent opposi- 
| tion to slavery, the mischief done and the good pre- 
| Vented by it, are ably and convincingly given. No 
| one can read it dispassionately, and fail to see the 
|force of his arguments and the justice of his con- 
|clusions. Few can fail to be led, after a duc reflec- 
tion upon the importance of the spread of anti-slavery 
sentiment at the South, and the incalculable obsta- 
cles this violence, that can do no good anywhere, 
| Must interpose in the way of its spread there—to the 
inevitable and clear conviction, that, after all, there 
are no worse foes to freedom, no more real support- 
ers of the pro-slavery cause, than many a man who 
has been, and who is now, paraded, feted, biogra- 
phized, lauded, and almost worshipped, as a cham- 
pion of abolition. We verily believe that were it in 
the power of man to trace out to their final conse- 
quences and results, all the eyil and harm done to the 
cause of freedom, and embrace at one view the vast 
aggregations of mischief done by the violent decla- 
mations, the indiscriminate revilings, and the extrav- 
agance of such false and harmful advocates—if they 
could but follow out all the good that might have 
been, but for them, we sincerely believe that all, even 
their present admirers among the number, would be 
amazed at the immense preponderance of mischief 
over good produced by them inthe world. We fer- 
vently believe, however, that the day is at hand when 
such men will not be allowed to monopolize, any 
longer, the cause of anti-slavery to its injury. In spite 
of their pernicious influence in checking and keeping 
back the anti-slavery feeling of the South, we_be- 
lieve the propitious moment is fast approaching, when 
such men will be seen and estimated as they deserve 
—their influence and their power for mischief gone 
forever. 

In the extract we quote, the evils of this false and 
malignant spirit of mock philanthropy are treated on- 
ly in reference to its connection with slavery. The 
writer might have gone on, and given a volume, if 
he had sought to trace the evidence of the same 
spiritand the evils, in connection with almost every 
question of the day, moral, political, or religious. 
False philanthropy, malignity, usurping the garb of 
benevolence, are the prominent features of the times, 
and every where they are the most deadly foes to 
actual healthy pro In nothing is there more 
meaning than in this connection, in the significant 
prayer—Save us from our friends, at least such hol- 
jow friends as these. Look where we will, at home 
or abroad, in Europe or America, in France or Ger- 
[spt and en where do we find traces of the same 























spirit, and everywhere do we also find it potent for 
prevention of good. Perhaps the same pen the, 





has so well traced its evil working in one case, may 
be induced to extend his far-seeing eye over other 
portions of the social and political horizon, and give 
to the world the benefit of his mature and sagacious 
counsels, in other points, even though of less seem- 
ing importance. 
HENRY CLAY GETTING ULTRA ! 

The Augusta (Georgia) Banner is disturbed by the 
Letter of Henry Clay to Richard Pindell, in regard to 
the extinction of slavery in Kentucky, and says— 


Mr. Clay is evidently opposed to slavery, and re- 
grets its existence in the country. He thinks it 
wrong, and strives to achieve for Kentcky the name 
of the Pioneer State, in freeing the country from it. 
Of course, then, his doctrine, if carried out, would 
lead to the abolition of slavery in every State in 
which it now exists, We differ in opinion with Mr. 
Clay. Slavery is a blessing rather than an evil. 
Any one will look in vain to find the negro as well 
off in any spot on the habitable globe as in_ the 
Southern States. In Liberia, the great republican 
colony of free blacks in Africa, slavery already ex- 
ists. Blacks are the slaves of blacks. It can scarcely 
be otherwise, when the natives, from the interior, will 
bring their fellows to Liberia for sale, and a few 
pounds of tobacco can purchas¢ a little boy or girl. 

A convention of the people of Kentucky is soon 
to be had, for the purpose of amending the Consti- 
tution of that State. It is sapposed that the sub- 
ject of the gradual emancipation of slavery will en- 
ter into its deliberations. 

The doctrine is generally entertained at the South 
as well as at the North, that any State has the right 
to abolish slavery. We do not concur in this opin- 
ion, however popular or general it may be. Hence, 
we cannot coincide with the legal doctrine, taken for 
granted in Mr. Clay’s letter, any more than we can 
with the moral. We think that even Mr. Clay’s 
great influence will fail to make Kentucky adopt 
his plan, however plausible and cautious it may be. 
We regret to see the movement at this time, par- 
ticularly, when the South is threatened with a pros- 
tration of her sacred rights. We must wait and see 
what the result may be. If Kentucky should take 
measures to place herself in a position hostile 
to the institutions of the other Southern States, 
it will devolve upon them to devise the most proper 
means for self-protection. 

It is well known that we gave Mr. Clay the warm- 
est support for a Presidential nomination previous to 
the decision of the Whig National Convention. 
Many of our readers know we declared, at the out- 
set, that we would not support him if he was in fa- 
vor of the Wilmot Proviso. 

The same consistent regard for justice and South- 
ern rights and safety, impels us to speak as we now 
do, of this great man, whose geniusand public ser- 
vices secured our admiration, and enlisted our sym- 
pathies. But we never had a dream of love for a 
man, who could steal-our deeper affections from our 
‘native land,’ her safety, her rights, and her honor. 


The Liberator. 


CONVENTION AT CLEVELAND. 
CLEVELAND, Friday, July 13, 1849. 
Dear GaRRIsoNn: 

I am on the platform under the big tent. It is 12, 
noon. On the platform and around it are many, as- 
sembled to discuss the principles of the Free Soil par- 
ty, and to celebrate the passage of the rule by Con- 
gress, in 1787, to exclude slavery from the Northwest 
Territory. Judge Benjamin Tappan—brother of Ar- 
thur Tappan—has just been chosen President of the 
Convention. He takes the chair, and introduces the 
object of the Convention. Rey. Mr. Adams is now 
opening the Convention by what is called a prayer. 
Hé is now telling the Deity about the guilt of this 
nation, and how the designs of the founders of this 
Republic have been defeated by the slaveholders who 
are confederates in the Federal Government. They 
have appointed two Secretaries, and are now appoint- 





























ing five Presidents, one from each of the States that 
were included in what was the Northwest Territory. 
Now they appoint a committee of five to prepare and 
report resolutions for the action of the Convention. 
The day is intensely hot. There are not so many 
now present as were present at our A. 8. Conven- 
tion at New Garden, June 19, 20 and 21. 

Mr. Exvtswortu, of Indiana, who first introduced 
the resolution to hold this Convention to-day, in a 
meeting at Indianapolis, is now speaking. He says 
a greater revolution in Indiana has taken place than 
has been known since the time of Christ. When he 
was going about in his Free Soil wagon in that State, 
to stir up the people, one woman told her husband 
to hasten and get somebody to watch the premises, 
for the Barnburners were coming ; but now the Whigs 
and Democrats of his State were both coming, and 
claiming that the Free Soil platform had ever been 
theirs. He is now going on ina political speech, 
talking of the treachery of political leaders in betray- 
ing the people. (No doubt of that ; therefore not to 
be trusted.) 

Three banners are waving over the audience. On 
one is ‘ Liberty,’ over the picture of a kneeling slave, 
with his chains just breaking and falling. On anoth- 
er is—‘ Principles, not Men ; Homestead Exemption; 
Land Limitation; Free Soil, Free Speech, Free La- 
bor, and Free Men.’ On the other is—* No Compro- 
mise with Slaveholders or Doughfaces.’ Yet we are 
assured by Mr. Ellsworth, and by the Buffalo Conven- 
tion, and by Martin Van Buren, that the party would 
sustain the compromises of the Constitution in favor 
of slaveholders. Mr. E. is now telling what he has 
seen in Washington of slavery and the slave trade. 
‘You say,’ says he to the Convention, ‘that you don’t 
own slaves. I say youdo. It is you who held those 
slaves in chains—you fasten their fetters—you sell 
them. Give us one free spot; at present, there is 
none. Make your capital free, or abandon it. Free 
Soil principles are triumphing, and there never will 
be another slave State admitted to the Union.’ He 
is now anathematizing the doughfaces, especially Han- 
negan, who, he says, sold all he had to sell—which 
was not much—to slaveholders, and now Edward 
Hannegan is despised as no man on God's earth is. 
Free Soilers have no offices to distribute; we do not 
go for the loaves and fishes ; we are not for office, but 
for principle!! If our principles are right, we shall 
gain the control of the government. I lament that 
we can do nothing for the enslaved in the Southern 
States; but the States are sovereign, and we can do 
nothing for them. Slavery is surrounded, and must 
die. Mr. E. closes by saying, ‘ Give me liberty, or 
give me death.’ 

T. W. Tarror is now pouring out a torrent of 
words, in a strained and unnatural voice. ‘ Free Soil 
is as noble an era as ever dawned upon this world,’ he 
yells, in a most unpleasant and unnatural voice. I 
am writing at a table where there are four reporters, 
beside myself. We are all looking and hearing, each 
through his own spirit and opinions. ‘ We are,’ says 


Taylor, ‘renewing the true democracy of the past 
century. We are here to restore the pristine beauty 
of our respective parties !! Freedom is the word! 
Divorce rrom Sravery ! (O, the delusion! They 
don’t mean to touch slavery in the States, but pledge 
themselves to sustain it!) Let us drive into the 
Gulf of Mexico the slaveholding oligarchy of the 
South. Blair, of Washington, C. M. Clay, of Ken- 
tucky, and that last great Roman of them all, Thom- 
as H. Benton, of Missouri, demand our sympathy, and 
they shall have it.’ Taylor is done. 

There is now a great call for Giddings. But the 
call for dinner prevails, and they now adjourn. 
The people are now dispersing to their dinners. It is 
announced that at 2, P.M., John Van Buren will 
speak. There are seats placed in just one-half of the 
tent. These seats have been nearly filled this fore- 
noon. ‘There may have been 2000 present in all—not 
Iam disappointed in not seeing more ; but it 
is very certain that most of the leaders of this party 
have no principle in their advocacy of Free Soil. 
They love political excitement, and they pour out the 
vials of their wrath upon Whigs and Democrats, rath- 
er than upon slavery as it isin the South. They use 
anti-slavery so far and no further than they can make 
it an argument to promote their political party. The 
tent is pitched in the pretty square on Main street, 
just east of the court house. 
cious spirits, come here to rote the spirit, principles 
and progress of this party. One thing is certain ; no 
man who has a sincere and an intelligent opposition to 
slavery, can come down from the Disunion platform 
to join this party. It is a political party, struggling 
to get the control of the Federal Government; and 
they will sacrifice their anti-slavery, and the 3,000,000 
slaves, on the altar of their party. The triumph of 
their party is the first thing with most of them. I 
except Giddings, for he has been tried, and has shown 
that he can sacrifice his party and political prospects 
on the altar of his hatred to slavery. I have had 
many urgent invitations to dine with Charles Brad- 
burn, Edward Wall, Thomas Jones, and others, but I 
prefer to go without dinner, and write here under the 
tent. Ispent the last night at Thomas Jones's, in 
your sick room, where I found you prostrated when I 
returned from Europe. They are well, and remem- 
ber you with affection. A breeze comes from the 
lake to cool us. This is a glorious spot. Judge 
Tappan, the President, came here when but one In- 
dian hut was standing here. Beholdthe change! It 
is like magic. Now a beautiful city is here. I shall 
probably go on my way this evening to Ashtabula 
county. 

2, P.M. The Convention is again assembling, and 
the band is now playing a tune in honor of Free Soil- 
dom. During the recess, I have seen many friends, 
and made arrangements for meetings in Oberlin and 
various places; but I am going to Geneva to rest 
with a brother there a few days. Judge Tappan has 
now taken the chair, and J. R. Giddings is speaking 
with great effect, having been clamorously called for 
by the assembly, which is now much larger than in 
the morning, though not many of them are from 
abroad. One thing is certain; J. R. Giddings is 
greatly appreciated by the people of his district. He 
has been appointed to go to the Peace Convention at 
Paris, and will probably go on the first of August. 
He is now drawing a picture of slavery in the Dis- 
trict, by relating what he has seen and heard in the 
national capital, over which waves'the banner of this 
Republic, and he puts it home upon the people before 
him. ‘You,’ he says ‘sell these slaves; you break 
up these domestic ties; you, people of Ohio, are 
the supporters of these practices and laws ; and if it 
should be said the devil himself had ever enacted such 
laws to govern Pandemonium, he would count it a 
slander. Your petitions against these doings in the 
District have, for two years, been consigned to obliv- 
ion, to get votes for Taylor.’ Giddings has made a 
scorching speech against slaveholders and all their 
allies in guilt. Query: Are not he and all Free 
Soilers partners in this slaveholding confederacy ? 
Are they not all in close alliance with the very men 
who perpetrate these atrocities; and are they not 
sworn, as a party, to sustain the Constitution that se- 
cures to them the right to hold slaves, and deprives 
the North of their power to give protection to fugi- 
tives? They are all in close alliance with slavehold- 
ers, to protect and perpetuate liberty! They are 
allied to thieves and adulterers, to promote honesty 
and purity ! 

Avstin Wittey, of Maine, is now addressing the 
throng, pledging to the Free Soilers of the West the 
Free Soilers of New England; declaring that the 
ordinance of 1787, excluding slavery from the North- 
west Territory, did, in fact, speak the doom of slave- 
ry- Slavery, he says, is broke loose from the enclo- 
‘sure; drive it back, and give it the death blow. 

Wherever the Federal power goes, there let liberty 
go. Under such a government as Washington and 
| Jefferson conceived, slavery could not exist. (Both 
| of these men lived and died slaveholders, and Jeffer- 
}son left his slaves to his heirs! ‘Talk of his love of 
‘freedom! I marvel these Free Soilers can have the 
hardihood to talk of free soil, when they know. that 
‘every foot of land that comes under the jurisdiction of 
‘the Federal Constitution must be slave territory! 
While this Constitution remains, not one foot of land 
in this Republic can be free. Let a slave flee to 
Mexico and California, and hide in their caves or 
mountains, and the Free Soil party and President are 
pledged to seize and drag him back to his chains. It 
is sickening to hear men talk of free soil, under the 
jurisdiction of a Constitution which the Free Soil 
{ party itself declares to contain compromises in favor 
‘of slavery.) Mr. Willey says the work of abolishing 
,slavery is given to this generation to do. It was all 
specious hypocrisy on the part of the political par- 
‘ ties, to profess to oppose the aggressions of slavery. 

Near me, on the platform, are Judge Tappan, 2 fine, 
noble old man: J. R. Giddings, a true Buckeye, a 
,real son of Ohio—though it is very unpleasant to see 
-in him one who can remain one moment in alliance 
| with men-stealers to promote liberty; and many 
jothers—some thirty or forty of those who pull the 
| wires of the party in the West. The tent is now well 

filled ; but not an appeal is made, or can be, to the 
iconscience of this audience, to any effect, by those 
who stand here with one hand clutching the slave- 
holder’s, in political sympathy. 

Evoens Parper, of Worcester, Ohio, is now speak- 
ting; but it seems to go hard, as all are waiting for 
-Van Buren. Pardee is telling his own experience, 
{saying that he has been accused of insanity; that he 
sis one of 140 in the County of Wayne, who voted for 
Van Buren in 1848. He seems to bein great ear- 
é nest. 


more. 


I meet here some pre- 





Judge Tappan’s son is now reading a series of reso- 
lutions, embodying the spirit and principles of the 
Free Soil party, one of which is, that unless slavery 
be abolished in the District, the seat of government 
should be removed. Another approves the Buffalo 
platform, which is called the platform of freedom. A 
falsehood, for it recognises and sustains the compro- 
mises of the Constitution. Salmon P. Chase, John 
Van Buren, and Judge Spaulding are on the piat- 
form. 

Jupee Sraunprne is now speaking, to back up the 
resolutions. He is giving a history of the ordinance 
of 1787. He says it should be known as the Jefferson 
Prgviso, not the Wilmot Proviso. He says that the 
ordinance of Jefferson secured to slaveholders the 
right to come into this territory, and seize their runa- 
way slaves; and the spirit of this ordinance we must 
apply to other territory!! So the Free Soilers are 
aiming to extend and sustain an ordinance which ex- 
pressly provides that slaves shall not be free when 
+they come upon the territory. Spaulding is earnest, 
and declares that the Free Soil party are engaged to 
see that ordinance applied to adi territory in this na- 
tion! Free Soil with a vengeance! ! 

Joun Van Buren is-now speaking, making his in- 
troduction. He is a plain looking man, plainly 
dressed, and familiar in speech and manner ; rather a 
thick set, large man. He makes a long introduction, 
creating capital in his favor by complimenting the 
city of Cleveland, its beauty and locality; the getters 
up of this Convention ; the greatness and grandeur of 
the ordinance, and the glory of the Western country. 
He is apologizing for his defence of his father, Silas 
Wright, and the Democracy, from the treatment of 
the Baltimore Convention, that threw his father over- 
board. He is charged with being influenced by per- 
sonal motives in his advocacy of Free Soil. Nobody 
can charge me with personal or party motives in this 
meeting. He says, the ordinance of 1787 established 
a government for the Northwest Territory, out of 
which five free States have been built up (Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin) ; the ordi- 
nance leaves slavery in the States entirely to those 
States. No man in the first Congress dreamed that 
there would be a slave in the nation at this day. Till 
slavery was abolished, slaveholders were to be allow- 
ed, without let or hindrance, to come upon this territo- 
ry, and reclaim their fugitive slaves. The Free De- 
mocracy (he does not call it Free Soil) grew out of 
the fact, that both political parties put upon their 
tickets slaveholders—Polk and Clay. Wilmot and 
his friends have been traduced by slaveholders and 
their allies, but he did a noble deed when he intro- 
duced the ordinance of '87, to be applied to all terri- 
tory hereafter to be a part of this Republic. I re- 
fused to choose between two evils (Cass or Taylor) 
during the pending of the election; but now I say, I 
wouid rather have Taylor than Cass, for Taylor had 
declared that he would not veto a bill with the Pro- 
viso. It was important that Cass should be defeated. 
I opposed the election of Taylor, but he is preferable 
to Cass. He is now lauding Colonel Benton, who, he 
says, was the leader of the Cass party; admitting 
slavery to be an evil; that Congress has power over 
it, so far as the new territory is concerned. (You 
will excuse me, says John, for taking off my neck- 
cloth, as I shall then be in the majority. A shout 
and laugh.) Benton was head and shoulders above 
all others in the Democratic party. A large majority 
of the Democratic votes in New York given to Cass 
was given by the influence of Benton. Col. Benton 
says the Wilmot Proviso controversy is a ‘Much ado 
about Nothing.’ This position John Van Buren is 
combatting. He says it is not an abstraction, as Ben- 
ton says, but a stern reality: that it is such, those 
whom it has left at home can testify. We are told 
slaves cannot go to Mexico or California. There is 
nothing in the imaginary line to prevent their going 
there; there is nothing in the employment to prevent 
them. It is said Yankees are there—but did not their 
ancestors traffic in slaves? Do not they do it, when 
they have the opportunity? They say there is no 
law to hold slaves; but was not slavery first intro- 
duced without law? What matters it to me, that 
Mexico abolished slavery before it was conquered? I 
believe it is intended that slavery shall exist there, 
and whenit is a State, we can have no power over it. 
Now is our only time to act. We ought to compel 
the people of California and Mexico to be free from 
slavery. We have the power to act; knowing slave- 
ry to be a grievous wrong, it is the duty of Congress 
to interfere and forbid slavery, and enforce freedom 
upon the people. (John Van Buren is a glorious 
popular orator. Not a declaimer, but a cool, delibe- 
rate, matter-of-fact speaker, interspersing his speeches 
with dry, but most cutting wit, that sets the audience 
in a perfect roar of laughter. He plays upon the 
feelings with a master’s hand.) ‘As to the condition 
of the parties, I do not denounce politicians. I have 
belonged only to one party all my life. More honest 
politicians never lived than those who constitute the 
Free Democracy. (True. What then? Does this 
prove them honest?) No man can fail to see that the 
Democratic party is dissolved by the aggressions of 
the slayeholders. Virginia gave this Northwest Ter- 
ritory, and the man to exclude slavery from it. Jef- 
ferson says the item touching slavery was left out of 
the Declaration, to accommodate South Carolina. 
The difficulties in the way of a national anti-slavery 
party are great. There are no men who can be re- 
cognized as national politicians; no national men; no 
national organ. I can imagine that Ritchie might be- 
come a national man; there is nothing in his past ca- 
reer to prevent him; he might become the editor of 
a national organ. But Ritchie could aid no one by 
his support. There he sits at Washington, and sees 
aconvention whose object is the dissolution of the 
Union, and says not a word. The best tune he could 
now sing, was, “O carry me back toold Virginny.” I 
do not entertain the opinion, that no slaveholder 
should be electod to office. While I regret the elec- 
tion of slaveholders, yet holding slaves should not 
exclude any man from holding the office of Presi- 
dent. Iam opposed to making slaveholding a test 
question in electing a President. (Is he preparing 
the way for Benton?) ButI wilk not support any 
man for President, who does not hold slavery to be 
an unmixed evil. I am willing to commit myself to 
this. Let us surround the slave States with free 
States. I would not directly or indirectly touch slave- 
ry in the States, except to surround the slave States 
with the air of freedom, and the slaveholders must 
breathe it or suffocate. Martin Van Buren says, a8 
Virginia and Maryland never would have ceded the 
territory of the District, had they supposed slavery 
would have ever been abolished there, therefore it 
would not be in good faith to abolish it ; but if Con- 
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gress differed from him, and passed an act to abolish 
it, he would not oppose it. But I think that those 
who led in the cession of the District expected Con- 
gress would abolish slavery in the States. Col. Ben- 
ton says Mr. Calhoun has killed compromise, but he 
is greatly mistaken. Compromise is not dead. More 
is called for, even Mexico and California. Our whole 
danger is from compromise. When it is too late, they 
will thrust upon us a compromise that will defeat all. 
I yield to no man in devotion to the Union. 1 ven2rate 
the names of those who made it, and let any man who 
speaks of a dissolntion be discarded from among you. 
You have seen the achievements of the Union. Re- 
member the first, great aim of the Union is to strike 
the manacle from the slave, and éTevate him from a 
chattel to the condition of a man’ (Great shouting 
anc applause; and right here, this most accomplished 
popular, political orator ended his speech. But how 
little that man, knows of the omnipotence of truth to 
sway mankind! To gain adherents to a political par- 
ty! Mere majorities, no matter how cbtained! In- 
crease of numbers, no matter by what means! This 
is the sole aim of all political parties. I have had an 
introduction to Van Buren, 8. P. Chase, Tappan, 
Spaulding, and others, and a bit of a chat with them. 
Sorry am I to see any man prostrate himself at the 
desecrated shrine of politics.) 

Now, letters are being read from various persons. 
One—good one—from Mr. Palfrey; another from 
Henry Clay, approving the meeting; another from 
Cassius M. Clay. A queer chap, that; reckless as a 
hyena; destitute of moral principle as a shark ; ab- 
surd and ridiculous as a monkey ; a bundle of contra- 
dictions. Then, as his letter was finished, a motion 
was made for three cheers. So this great and solemn 
convention raised three great cheers for Cassius M. 
Clay! It is due, however, to many, to say that they 
did not join in it. But few on the platform could go 
this. But any thing for political capital. 

It is now toward 6, and I must leave and go on my 
way—Aaron Austin, of Austinburgh, having kindly 
consented to take me on my way, this night, towards 
Geneva. This convention will have an effect. Many 
strong and stirring things have been said against 
slavery; but all go for the hideous compact with cor- 
ruption. HENRY C. WRIGHT. 

P. S. A fourth banner is suspended to a rope ex- 
tending across Main street, near the tent, on which is 
—*‘GOD—LIBERTY—AND OUR COUNTRY!’ 
What a trinity! As though God had any connection 
with Liberty, as used in this Republic. ‘God and our 
Country!’ As though God had any thing to do 
with nationalism! But it is all of a piece with this 
nation’s religion. The word God, as it stands on that 
banner, and as used, generally, in this country, 
means exactly what I mean by Demon—the represent- 
ative of all that is atrocious and execrable. Surely 
should we cease to adore a title; for even the title of 
Gop, in the mouths of slaveholding and war-making 
religionists, stands for evil, and only evil. 

H.C. W. 
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From the Old Colony Reporter. 
CONVENTION AT ABINGTON. 


The celebration by the abolitionists of the glori- 
ous Fourth at Abington was an occasion of much 
satisfaction and pleasure, as far as could be judged 
by the appearance of a large collection of people 
present, and it would seem an occasion peculiarly 
appropriate for those who love liberty, and venerate 
the patriotism and valor of our ancestors, who per- 
iled their lives, fortunes and sacred honer ina long, 
doubtful, and bloody war, to promote the cause of 
independence ; but it occurred te me, from a cursory 
view of the matter, that it might not be the most ap- 
propriate time for those to meet, who do so to despise 
those blessings and privileges which the war of the 
Revolution was the means, under God, of obtaining 
by the hands of those heroic men, who, after thirty 
years of remonstrance and petition, and when all 
other means were exhausted, stood bravely up and 
met the crisis, battling manfully for the right of 
self-government, and for the principle that the sov- 
ereignty should be in the people, and not in an he- 
reditary monarch. If the principles of the self- 
styled come-outers are correct, the elective franchise 
may be trifled with and thrown away. If we should 
disown allegiance to the government which protects 
us; if, instead of using the share of influence which 
the right of suffrage gives us, to amend the errors 
in our Constitution, which our fathers knew must in 
the nature of things exist, which they left to us to 
do, and which they made provision for, when they 
adopted laws by which the Constitution might be 
amended; I say, if these views are correct, and we 
yoluntarily should throw away.a privilege they deem- 
ed of such vital importance, and refuse to aid in ev- 
ery possible way the cause of liberty, would it not 
be well to ascertain the day on which Arnold be- 
trayed his country, and substitute that in its place ? 
For those who, from their inmost soul, abhor the 
system of slavery, and would make any sacrifice in 
their power to aid in ridding the country from that 
foul blot on her national escutcheon, who, while they 
appreciate the blessings they enjoy, would do all in 
their power to extend the same to every human be- 
ing, for such, I conceive, no day could be more ap- 
| propriate than the 4th of July, to meet, and endeav- 
‘or to arouse from its stupor, the spirit of 76, and by 
;earnest appeals to the heart of humanity, wake up 
bees people to the importance of the cause of Liber- 

ty. ButI do not propose, at this time, to dwell on 
j that point. 

The meeting was called to order by Samuel May, 
Jr., and Mr. Quincy, of amenypa a8 with dig- 
nity and ability, Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. 
Hewitt, of Hanson, and the meeting was ably ad- 
dressed by Wm. L. Garrison, the pioneer, Wm. W. 
Brown, a fugitive slave, Mr. Buffum, a financial 

‘agent, and Rev. Mr. Stetson, of South Scituate, 

It appeared to me that the rémarks of Mr. Garri- 
son, pig in his charactéristic strain, were not 
quite as bitter and denunciatory as usual, and I 
could not but hope that to his well earned fame and 
distinguished ability, would, with le of years, be 

added wisdom to discern, that though denunciation 
may arouse to action, yet no cause 18 ever 
permanently advanced, except by a spirit of love, 
and that moral evil can only be overcome by good. 
Mr. Brown, although not of the mental calibre of 
> -natured fellow, of table 
talents, and one whose lectures are more lated 
to do good than those of almost any other man, as 
they are sweetened with so kind and loving a spirit 
and temper. 

i‘ The se of Mr. Stetson appeared to move and 
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laces where the most devoted ¢ 
Friends have been in a manner driven from the ranks 
of the abolitionists by the coarse and bitter ultraism 
of the Fosters and Pillsburys of the times, may be 
induced again to unite their influence to push for- 
ward a cause which must be dear to the heart of eve- 
ry lover of his country and his race. . 
“The platform was occupied in the afternoon by 
Wendell Phillips and that celebrated voyager, Hen- 
ry Box Brown. Mr. Phillipe is an able and accom- 
plished speaker, and can maintain with wit, learn- 
ing and ability, either side of any question he may 
choose to take; and not doubting his earnestness and 
sincerity, I could not help thinking that, in many of 
his positions, if he had taken the opposite side, he 
would have done much better, and believe I should 
have been sustained by nine-tenths of the hearers. 
The simple and touching story of the man of the 
Box was enough to move every heart to tears: 







which, however, were soon dried by a feeling of 
righteous indignation, a spirit implanted by God in 
every human heart, that such cruel oppression as he 


portrayed, that such mean and villanous spirits should 
be permitted to exist in society, and that there should 
any where be found acommunity in which there was 
not enough of the sense of justice to restrain or ex- 
terminate such vile monsters from the face of the 


earth. But if our ultra friends are correct in their 


theories, and Mr. Brown had arrived in season to 
have been a voter in District No. 4, he would be in- 
structed that he should not vote, even if by so doing 
his one vote would place an anti-slavery member in 


Congress, and his neglecting to vote would be the 
means of electing a pro-slavery one. Not much, 
however, is to be apprehended from that source. In 
that brawny and muscular form, that energetic and 
firra, though sable countenance, may be seen one of 
nature’s noblemen. A man who has the courage to 
be coffined alive for a chance to gain bis liberty, is 
not a man to fritter away his existence upon specula- 
tions and impracticabilities, but, with energy and 
perseverance, will stand ready to do any thing in his 
power to free the bondman, and under favoring cir- 
cumstances, would become the Washington of his 
day. It is believed that, with his native talent, but 
little instruction is necessary to make Henry Brown 
an able and efficient laborer in the cause. 

Taken as a whole, the meeting was highly satis- 
factory to the friends of freedom. ‘The day was 
fine, and the place delightful. ‘The assembly was 
large, and a kindly spirit appeared to pervade the 
crowd of cheerful, happy faces. No intemperance 
was to be seen, and many good seeds were sown, 
which we doubt not will yet spring up and bear 
much fruit. ; 

‘The large assembly dispersed at about six o'clock, 


and efficient of its 








mostly by railroad, in each direction, with loud and 
hearty cheers for the cause. ‘The dirt cars were not| 
the only ones furnished this time to take the people 
south, and by a little crowding and standing, we all | 
arrived in safety, with less dust in our eyes than last | 
year, showing that things are gradually on the mend- | 
ing. 

Kingston, July 5, 1849. 

(@ The captious spirit and sneering criticisms of 
this anonymous writer require no comment, though a 
very sensible rejoinder, from the pen of Thomas Bick- 
nell of Kingston, appears in the last number of the 
Reporter. The statement of ‘I,’ respecting the 
remarks of Rev. Mr. Stetson, and their reception by 
the ‘come-outers,’ is the opposite of the truth. 





LETTERS OF HENRY CLAY AND MAR- 
TIN VAN BUREN. 


The following letters were read at the Free Soil 
Convention held at Cleveland, Ohio, on the 13th 
instant: 

AsHuanp, June 16, 1845. 
GENTLEMEN: 

I received your official letter, in behalf of the 
freemen of the Reserve, inviting me to unite with 
them, at Cleveland, in celebrating the anniversary of 
the passage of the Ordinance of 1787, on the 13th of 
July next. [concur entirely in opinion as to the 
wisdom of that great measure, and I am glad that 
it has secured to the States on which it operates 


an exemption from the evils of slavery. But the 
event of the passage of the Ordinance has never, 
within my knowledge, been celebrated in any one of 
the sixty-one years which have since intervened. It 


is proposed for the first time to commemorate it. It 
is impossible to disguise the conviction, that this 
purpose originates out of the question, now unfortu- 
nately agitating the whole Union, of the introduc- 
tion of slavery into New Mexico and California. 


While no one can be more opposed than I am to the 
extensjon of slavery into those new territories, either 
by the authority of Congress, or by individual en- 


terprise, | should be unwilling to do any thing to 
increase the prevailing excitement. I hope that the 
question will be met, in a spirit of calmness and can- 
dor, and finally settled in a manner to add strength | 
and stability, instead of bringing any danger, to the | 





existence of our Union. In all our differences of | 
opinion, we should never cease to remember that} 
we are fellow-citizens of one common and glorious | 


country, nor to exercise mutual and friendly for- 
be irance. 

But, gentlemen, waiving all other considerations, 
indispensable engagements will prevent my attend- 
ance on the occasion, which you have done me the 
honor to invite me. 

With great respect, I am, 
Your friend and ob’t servant, 
H. CLAY. 
Messrs. Jno. C. VAUGHAN, : (Siuetieen, 
Taos. Brown, 





LinpENWALD, July 7, 1847. 





GENTLEMEN: Ria 
I have received the invitation with which you have | 
honored me, to unite with the Freemen of the Re- 


serve in celebrating, on the 13th inst., the anniver-| 
sary of the passage of the Ordinance of 1787, and} 
return you my best thanks for this proof of your re-| 
spect and confidence. | 

It will not be in my power to comply with your | 
request, and it can scarcely be necessary to say to} 
you how cordially and earnestly I concur in the pol- | 


icy of the great measure you desire to sustain. 

“That ‘the Ordinance of 1787’ lies at the founda-| 
tion of the growth and prosperity of the people of| 
the States of the Northwest—that the vigor and vi- 
tality they possess is justly attributable to its action | 
—that exclusion of slavery by that act from this ter-| 


ritory—all then held by the nation—declared the | 
original, and affirmed the future policy of the Amer-| 
ican people; and that the influence of Government | 
should be kept actively and perpetually on the side | 
of freedom—are opinions which deserve, and will, | 
I doubt not, at no distant day, meet with the heartfelt | 
concurrence of the masses of the people of every | 
section of our extended confederacy. 


Sincerely wishing you success in your patriotic 
efforts, | am, gentlemen, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
MARTIN VAN BUREN. 
Messrs. Jno. C. Vauenan, : Committee. 


Tuos. Brown, 





From the Old Colony Reporter. 


COL. BENTON’S SPEECH — RUMORED 
COALITION. 


The well-nigh stagnant political waters have been 
pretty effectually stirred by the recent speech of| 
Col. Benton, and whatever may be the latent motive | 
or purpose of his present attitude, he has at least 
succeeded in attracting a large share of the public 
attention, and is now the centre of an interest and 
consideration of which his previous career had given 
no promise whatever. 

We cannot, however, persuade ourself to fee} any 
great interest in the demonstrations of the gallant 
Colonel, but are rather disposed to marvel at the ag- 
itation which his doings have excited, both among 
his friends and foes. St is true, there is something 
in his course which looks almost like originality 
and independence, when compared with the lame 
selfishness and truckling lives of our most promi- 
nent politicians, and in contrast with the Websters, 
Choates, Woodburys and Polks who constitute the 
staple of American statesmen, the character of Ben- 
ton may seem to soar into the atmosphere of ear- 
nestness and patriotism. But this is small praise, 
after all; and, to our thinking, the only interest 
which really belongs to the matter is, that it sets in 
a very clear light the meagre character of American 
greatness, and shows how very small an amount of 
material is necessary to manufacture a hero for the 
popular worship. ; 

We can scarcely conceive of a keener satire 
upon the character of the nation, than the fact that 
such a speech should become the subject of admira- 
tion and applause on the one hand, or of alarm and 
hatred on the other ; that the utterance of sentiments 
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tions that desperate efforts are to be made to rally 
the Free Soilers to the support of Benton, as the next 
candidate for the Presidency. For such a project, 
we scarcely know how to express i our 
contempt. Such a proposition, standing where Ben- 


ton now does, throws into the shade the 
meanness and baseness of the Taylor party, and — 
be fitly described as Taylorism out-Taylorized ; 

the Inferno of Dante could scarcely afford a fitting 
recompense forthe authors of such villany. The 
humblest man who adopts in faithfulness the Free 
Soil creed, is far in advance of Thomas Benton; 
let none such be cajoled into the belief that his prin- 
ciples can be served by thus turning back for a 
learner. The only right course, leaving great men 
to be last in dishonored oblivion, or, by extra effort, 
to attain the vanguard. 

To a coalition of the Democrats and Free Soilers 
we have no objection, if it is effected by the aban- 
donment, on the part of the former, of their false po- 
sition as the ally of slavery, and the adoption of the 
Buffalo platform ; but against any other coalition we 
resolutely set our face, now and for ever. 





From the New York Journal of Commerce. 
CALHOUN AND BENTON. 
Wasuineton, July 19. 


The Charleston Courier, containing the speech of 
the Hon. John C. Calhoun, has come to hand, and I 
hasten to transmit you a brief synopsis. The ad- 
dress begins by declaring that Col. Benton is un- 
worthy of notice, and personally he (Mr. Calhoun) 
has‘ never thought it worth while to raise him to the 
dignity of a rival, nor considered it important wheth- 
er he was put down or not; but as Benton strikes 
at the Southern cause through him, (Calhoun,) he 
feels it his duty to repel his attack, He says that 
Benton’s effort appears to prove him unfaithful to the 
Southern cause, as aiding the Free Soilers and Ab- 
olitionists. This they well understood, and rejoiced 
at his speech as helping to weaken Southern confi- 
dence in me. It is not the first time a deserter has 
2 the assurance to denounce those who are faith- 
ful! 

He (Calhoun) denies being favorable to disunion, 
and says that he was always favorable to a compro- 
mise, but that Northern fanatics prevented it. He 
claims merit for voting for Clayton’s Compromise, 
and taunts Benton as the cause of its rejection. He 
denies being the author of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, which is Clay’s, and argues the difference be- 
tween that and the Proviso charged against him, of 
having, in Mr. Monroe’s Cabinet, sustained the pow- 
er of Congress to restrict slavery in the Territory ; 
he denies, in fact, every assertion in Benton’s ad- 
dress, and charges that Benton offered a proposition 
to abolish slavery inthe half of Texas, so as to hem 
in the South by surrounding the South with aboli- 
tion. He states that Haywood’s resolutions went 
farther, and that Benton was his coadjutor, in ex- 
cluding slavery from the Territory, which he charg- 
ed Calhoun with giving away to the Indians, and 
thus losing it to the South. The Indians are slave- 
holders and allies to the South, Haywood endeav- 
ored to deprive the South of this advantage; and 
Benton asserted that he was willing to take the re- 
sponsibility for taking the resolution of the, House 
as originally passed in annexing Texas. Tyler’s 
cabinet was unanimous on the subject, on account of 
its simplicity—the details were fewer and less com- 
plex—a half million was saved, and the Senate’s 
amendmend could not have been carried out. 

The whole address is bitter and strong, but the 
details are uninteresting, and as the conclusion has 
not yet come to hand, I forbear sending more. 


Sr. Loutrs, July 19. 


Col. Benton’s great speech, delivered at Lexing- 
ton, on the 7th inst., has just been received. He 
spoke two hours, dividing his speech into two heads ; 
first, the Constitutionality of the anti-slavery proviso ; 
and, second, the nullification and disunion charac- 
ter of the Missouri resolution of instruction. Mr. 
Benton maintained that he introduced the amenc- 
ment into the Oregon bill that passed Congress with 
a Wilmot Proviso, and that it was done to assist 
the unlimited power of Congress over slavery in 
territories, and that asa naked, absolute, uncondi- 
tional exercise of the unlimited power of Congress 
over the whole subject, the Oregon bill, with the anti- 
slavery clause, received the approving signature of 
President Polk, with the sanction of his whole cab- 
inet. Mr. Benton insisted on this passage of the 
Minesota Territoria! bill, without even an objection 
from Mr. Calhoun, with a similar prohibition. The 
Missouri resolution of instructions he dissected with 
great minuteness, showing that their spirit was that 
of pure nullification, and if carried out would lead to 
disunion. He pledged himself and the State of 
Missouri to stand by General Taylor in preserving 
the Union against the assaults of Southern fanati- 
cism, and designated the authors of the resolutions 
as Calhoun, the Father: Judge Napton, the Granny ; 
and Clabe Jackson, the nurse and clout-washer. 
These epithets are Col. Benton’s, and not your cor- 
respondent’s. 





SLAVE CASE. 


United States Circuit Court, May term, 1849. 
George Ray, of Trimble county, Ky., vs. Luther A. 
Donnel and Wm. Hamilton, of Decatur county, Ind. 
This wasa suit to recover the value of certain 
slaves—a mother and four children, the latter nearly 
white—who had run away from their master in Ken- 
tucky, and, as was alleged, had been harbored by 
the defendants. The case was argued at at 
length by Marshall and Davidson for plaintiff, and 


| O. H. Smith and Stevens for defendants. Verdict 


for plaintiff. The value of the slaves was estimated 
at $1500, and the costs, exclusive of lawyer's fees, 
will be some $600; the whole not less than $2,500. 
In charging the jury, Judge McLane made what we 
thought a very pretty little Democratic speech, 
about the glory of the country, and the necessity of 
observing the compromises of the Constitution, in 
order to increase and perpetuate that glory. The 
concise recapitulation ef the testimony by the Judge, 
no doubt had a good deal to do in settling the minds 
of the jury in regard to it. 

A criminal suit, uader the statute laws of the State, 
had been previously decided against Donnell, in the 
Decatur circuit court, and a fine of $50 and costs 
assessed against him. An appeal from this decision 
has been taken to the Supreme Court, on the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the statute, which au- 
thorizes a fine to the extent of $500 and damages, 
against any person who may harbor runaway slaves, 
or employ or assist them to escape. 

Another suit may still be brought against the de- 
fendant in this case, in the U.S. Court, under the 
law of Congress, which also imposes a fine of $500, 
as our State statute does. 

We should think, upon the whole, that there is 
plenty of law in this State on the subject—enough 
to use up almost any man detected in giving ‘aid 
and comfort’ to ranaway slaves.—Indiana Sentinel. 





ENGLISHMEN AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 


A correspondent of Jergold’s News makes the fol- 
lowing statement : 


‘ People of all nations participate in the profits of 
slavery ; a great part of the brokering is conducted 
by respectable English houses ; and, indeed, English 
people, after sojourning long in Brazil, feel as little 
repugnance to the business as Spaniards or Portu- 
guese. English engineers build steamers for the 
trade, and then go in them as first drivers. One of 
those vessels, in May, last year, succeeded in land- 
ing, a little to the north of Rio, 1,100 negroes—a 
cargo worth from £25,000 to £30,000. This would 
have bought the ship and all she carried out for bar- 
ter five times over. An acquaintance of mine, an 
Anglo-American, had a little before this brought 
safely to port, in a little brig, 650. He, as com- 
mander, earned between £600 to £700, and his crew 
in proportion. The sufferings of the negroes and 
the crews, during the now necessarily protracted 
voyages, are well known ; and it is also a fact, known 
to those conversant with the subject, that while the 
horrors of the passage are infinitel enhanced by 
the influence of French and English cruisers, the 
trade is still supplied at the rate of 65,000 annually ; 
and so Jong as at of sanlicton, ee 
supplied, unless, instea: em a few brigs 
oa sere we could in reality in all Africa. 
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{Read attentively, and resolve to attend this 
great celebration, if possible. It will be a thrilling 


West India Emancipation. 
- THE JUBILEE. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Managers of 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, held on the 
7th inst., it was unanimously voted, that the anniver- 
sary of WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION be cel- 
ebrated by the Society with appropriate ceremonies ; 
that the place selected for this purpose be Worcester, 
‘the heart of the Commonwealth’ ; that all those who 
rejoice at the overthrow of West India slavery, and 
who desire to see the same iniquitous system 
speedily abolished in this country, be invited to attend 
en masse at the time and place specified; and that, 
inasmuch as the President of the United States, 
Zacuary Taytor, has recommended the national ob- 
servance of Fripay, the 3d of August, as a day of 
fasting on account of the Cholera, it is advisable to sub- 
stitute that day for the 1st—seeing that it is an abom- 
ination in the sight of Heaven for those who are smit- 
ing with the fist of wickedness, oppressing the poor, 
and plundering the needy, to bow down their heads 
asa bulrush, and to spread sackcloth and ashes under 
them—and feeling assured that the only fast which 
God has chosen is to ‘loose the bands of wickedness, 
to undo the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed 
go free’—so shall the promise be fulfilled, ‘Then 
shall thy light break forth as the morning, and thine 
health shall spring forth speedily ; the Lord shall guide 
thee continually, and satisfy thy soul in drought, snd 
make fat thy bones: and thou shalt be like a watered 
garden, and like a spring of water, whose waters fail 
not. And they that shall be of thee shall build the 
old waste places; thou shalt raise up the foundations of 
many generations; and thou shalt be called, The 
repairer of the breach, The restorer of paths to dwell 
in.’ 

On Frimay, August 3d, therefore, let a mighty 
MASS MEETING of the friends of immediate and 
universal emancipation assemble at Worcester, in- 
spired by one sentiment, animated by one spirit, and 
aiming at the one great and glorious object, the libe- 
ration of THREE MILLIONS of + our fellow-country- 
men in chains,’ while rejoicing at the deliverance of 
EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND in the British West India 
islands. 

‘Though we were but two or three, 
Sure of triumph we should be ; 
We our promised land shall see, 
Though the way seem long :— 
Every fearless word we speak, 
Makes Sin’s stronghold bend and creak— 
Tyranny is always weak, 
Truth is young and strong!’ 

If the weather should be clear and pleasant, it is 
intended to hold the meeting in the HOSPITAL 
GROVE, (a short distance East of the Depot.) 

Among the speakers who may be expected to be 
present, we are able confidently to announce Wi1Lt1am 
Luioyp Gaxrison, Wenpet. Pures, Rev. Turo- 
poRE Parker, Apin Batiov, Cuartes C. Bur- 
LEIGH, Parker Pitispvry, and Rozserr Morais. 
Invitations have also been extended to Sreruen C. 
Pariurs, Joun G. Patrrey, Cuartes ALLEN, Rateu 
Waxpo Emerson, Cuartes SumnNen—and ‘last, not 
least, FATHER MATHEW, the distinguished phi- 
lanthropist of Ireland—to be-present and participate 
in the proceedings. It is confidently believed that 
some, if not all, of these gentlemen will attend. 

f° Friends of the cause in Norfolk, Bristol, Ply- 
mouth, Essex, and Middlesex, take notice that a 
te SPECIAL TRAIN has been engaged for the 
accommodation of all who wish to attend the cele- 
bration—which will leave the Worcester Depot, in 
Albany-street, precisely at half past 8 o’clock, and 
return in season to the city to enable them to take the 
evening trains for home. Tickets at half the usual 
price—or $1 00 to and from Worcester inclusive. 

In case of unfavorable weather, the meeting will 
be held in the spacious Crry Hauu of Worcester; in 
either case, the meeting to commence at 10 1-2 o’- 
clock, A. M., and to be held on the pic-nic plan. 

In behalf of the Board of Managers of the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery Society, 

FRANCIS JACKSON, 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, Committee 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, of 


SAMUEL MAY, JR., Arrangements. 
JOSHUA T. EVERETT, 
itil li li ld besibtans 
PRESENTATION AND FAREWELL MEET- 
ING. 


Pursuant to notice, a crowded and highly respect- 
able audience assembled at Washingtonian Hall, 
Bromfield street, on Monday evening, July 16th, 1849. 
A collection of many distinguished friends of the an- 
ti-slavery cause was present, whose entrance into the 
hall was greeted by the meeting with heart-cheering 
applause, 

The meeting was called to order by Henry Wee- 
den, and, on motion, the following officers were unan- 
intously appointed for the evening : 

President—JOHN T. HILTON. 

Vice Presidents—Coffin Pitts, Joshua B. Smith, Rob- 
ert Morris, Jr., Thomas Dalton, John J. Smith, Hen- 
ry Weeden. 

Secretaries—Isaac H. Snowdon, William T. Ray- 
mond, 

The chairman then said— 


The time having fully arrived for the commence- 
ment of this evening’s services, I respectfully solicit 
the attention of the audience. 

In calling this meeting, there were three objects in 
view. The first is the presentation of a silver Prrcner 
to the great pioneer in the holy cause of liberty, Wm. 
Lioyp Garnison, for his fidelity in advocating, for 
successive years, the rights of the down-trodden 
slaves, bleeding and groaning in their chains. In 
this act, we but feebly express those feelings which 
language fails to tell. 

Secondly, we wish to give the hand of farewell to 
our highly esteemed friend and fellow-citizen, Wm. 
W. Brown, who is soon to leave our shores to attend 
the World’s Peace Convention, ere long to be held in 
Paris. But a few years since, he was held as a chat- 
tel personal ; but, by that liberty-loving spirit within 
him, he burst asunder the chains of degradation, and 
now stands in the dignity of a man, unceasing in his 
efforts to break every yoke, and let the oppressed go 
free. 

Thirdly, we wish to put our veto anew upon that 
nefarious combination, the American CoLonization 
Soctery, which seeks the expatriation of the free col- 
ored population of this country to the shores of Af- 
rica. 

In looking around me, I see many of the old liber- 
ty-worn soldiers, who have come up hither with their 
scars of honor from many a well-contested field of bat- 
tle. I see also the only surviving women (Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Riley and Bathsheba Fowler, of Charlestown) 
of a committee who raised the first contribution to 
sustain that ever-to-be-remembgred paper, the Linz- 
raTor. We seem to be reviewing the past, surveying 
the present, and anticipating the future, and a final 
and happy completion of this glorious enterprise. 

I look upon ‘the days that tried men’s souls,’ in 
the cause of the slave, with unutterable emotions. I 
well remember those nights of danger, when a few of 
| our number used to guard the dwelling of Mr. Garri- 
son, during the hours of repose, to see that all was 
well with him, though he knew it not. I seem to 


‘tual pledge for continued service in Freedom’s cause— 





see him suffering from the violence of the mob and 





we can trust with the management of a work so 
great. 

Now, sister Mary, for the Pitcher. You see, friends, 
that we have our Marys, as did the apostles, and this 
is one of them. 

[Just at this time, Wenpex.t Patties, Ese., came 
into the hall, and was received with repeated bursts of 
applause. } a 

The Pitcher was then borne to the platform by 
Mrs. Mary Pitts. Subsequently the inscription was 
read to the meeting, as follows: 

* My Country is World ; 
My Conta es - all Mankind.’ 

Presented to William Lloyd Garrison by the Colored 
Citizens of Boston, in grateful testimony of his 
undeviating devotion to the cause of Universal 
Emancipation, July 16th, 1849.’ 

The chairman, in placing the Pitcher upon the ta- 
ble at his side, remarked, that when Christ was on 
earth, he had many admirers, on account of his work 
of humanity and redemption; and on one occasion, he 
was anointed with a box of precious ointment ; which 
furnished an occasion for severe remarks by his ene- 
mies, who just at that moment thought much about 
the poor !—for whose benefit, they asserted, it might 
have been sold. But, in reality, they had no love for 
the poor—for Christ or his cause. They even express- 
ed surprise at his allowing himself to be caressed at 
all. But the dear followers of Christ, knowing that 
they had never been blessed with but one Redeemer, 
and not expecting ever to see another, were not care- 
ful to heed the saying of his enemies. If there be any 
fault-finders here, we are sure that they cannot be 
the true friends, either of the colored man, of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, or of Liberty. Their souls are 
not in the work. 

We cannot compensate him, nor will the present gen- 
eration award to him the credit due. But the pen of 
history will meet out to him ample justice; and to an 
impartial posterity we may safely commit his memo- 
ry. 

I now introduce Mr. Wiiu1am C. Neti to you, 
who will present the Silver Pitcher you have procur- 
ed for the object of your affection, Wa. Lioyp Ganr- 
RISON. 


William C. Nell, in presenting the Pitcher, spoke 
as follows: 


Estzrmep Frrenp GARRISON: 

The distinguished honor has been conferred upon 
me of tendering you, in belalf of the colored citizens 
of Boston, this, though feeble, yet sincere token of 
their grateful appreciation of your early devotion 
to, and unflinching advocacy of the cause of human 
rights. This symbol has been selected, not for its in- 
trinsic value, but merely as a medium through which 
may be poured forth a libation of thanks from the al- 
tar of their hearts. 

This occasion, Sir, is eminently suggestive of the 
many incidents, trials, warnings, and triumphs too, of 
that mission, the success of which, to the present 
hour, is mainly pwing to the consecration of your best 
energies. ‘The mind instinctively reverts back to the 
hour when the Liberator tocsin first sounded in New- 
England ; when among its pro-slavery hills and val- 
leys, reverberated that startling peal—‘ IMMEDI- 
ATE EMANCIPATION THE RIGHT OF THE 
SLAVE, AND THE DUTY OF THE MASTER.’ 

That principle then, with but a few, a Spartan 
band to rally around its standard, has now become 
the watchword of a mighty army, whose name is Lz- 
Gon, and whose zeal is yet destined to uproot from the 
American soil the curse of slavery, preparatory to en- 
twining upon her escutcheon the then deserved ap- 
pellation of 

‘Bright Eden, land of nations, 
Proud home of Liberty !’ ' 

We are also reminded of the prowess with which 
your Damascus blade has been wielded against the 
American CoLonization Society, whose injustice and 
refined wickedness towards the colored American 
have towered heaven high. But, thanks to a kind 
Providence which has sustained you in the conflict, 
its evil power has been materially crippled; and 
though it may even now assume to stand erect, it can 
never again soar aloft as it did before its broad wings 
were clipped by that keen instrument, ‘ Garrison’s 
Tuoveuts on Colonization.’ 

It affords us happiness to bear testimony here to 
the consistency of your anti-slavery character. Your 
practice has been coactive with your profession. In 
every emergency, where your voice and influence 
have been needed in aid of the nominally free colored 
man, or the panting fugitive, your white plume, like 
that of Henry IV. at the battle of Navarre, has been 
most conspicuous at that point where the blows fell 
both thick and fast, battling in their defence. 


‘So shines a good deed in a wicked world.’ 


You have lived the true life, proclaimed the true 
word, and God has thus far blessed your labors. 

The colored American, hunted like a partridge on 
the mountains, even in his own, his native land, feels 
as none other can, when a true friend shows his hand 
with a heart init. He is inspired with new life, invig- 
orated to new conflicts, as was the fabled Anteus by 
the touch of his mother earth. 

When such anti-slavery deeds are performed in a 
pro-slavery community, the examples are ‘like specks 
of verdure amidst universal barrenness,’ or scattered 
lights surrounded with thick and prevailing dark- 
ness—they deserve perennial memory. When I for- 
get them, ‘ may this right hand forget its cunning, and 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth.’ 

We feel assured that your past and present career 
is a safe criterion by which to judge the future. True 
as is the needle to the pole, so has been, and we are 
are confident will be, your adherence to the cause of 
down-trodden humanity ‘the wide world o’er.’ This 
assurance is indelibly impressed upon the hearts of 
bond and free—all of whom, ‘from lisping youth to 
silvery age,’ will proudly unite in weaving for your 
brow a chaplet of unfading laurels. The name and 
deeds of Wiit1am Lioyp Garrison will be transmit- 
ted to posterity, enkindling the inspiration of the 
orator’s tongue and the poet’s pen, ‘when victor’s 
wreaths and monarch’s gems shall blend in common 
dust.” And when a few more years shall have rolied 
away, and the last chain fallen from the limb of the 
last slave, may all, with uplifted eyes and tears of 
heartfelt thankfulness, participate with you in a JU- 
BILEE OF FREEDOM—a foretaste of the joys 
awaiting your advent to that world above, where ex- 
ists not the distinction of master and slave, but where 
all—all are free ! 

Friend Garrison ! In presenting this Pitcher, bear- 
ing the inscription as your chosen motto, ‘ My coun- 
TRY IS THE WORLD—MY COUNTRYMEN ARE ALL MAN- 
KInpD’—we would humbly ask its acceptance as a mu- 


that we may aid you in rearing upon the soil of our 
much loved though guilty land, the tree of impartial 
liberty, to be so watered by our co-labors, that all who 
will may pluck fruit from its bending branches. We 
invoke for you Heaven’s choicest blessings—that you 
may be endowed plenteously with that energy of 
heart and mind to combat Slavery to the end, as you 
have from the beginning— 


¢Until no longer, in this favored land, 

Is heard the voice of tyranny; and all 

Who breathe the same pure air alike are free! 
So may God bless you—and the franchised slave 
Remember only in his grateful prayers, 

That he has ever drained Oppression’s cup, 

And that he owes his liberty to rou.’ 











will not betray her sacred cause—I should feel strong, 
confident, serene. But now—surrounded as I am by 
thos2 whose hearts beat in unison with my own, who 
are here to give me their smiles, thanks and applanse 
—Iam filled with the deepest embarrassment. All 
that I can say is, that in the spirit with which this 
beautifal gift is proffered to me—the spirit of cordial 
esteem, of warm affection, of ardent gratitude—do I 
accept of it. Ifit be no proof that I am deserving 
such atoken ffom you, my colored fellow-citizens, it 
is at least conclusive evidence that you regard me in 
the light of a benefactor. 

To the accusation which the enemies of the anti- 
slavery enterprise have so often and so flippantly 
brought against me, that my labors have done more 
harm than good—that I have retarded rather than ad- 
vanced the cause of emancipation—my reply is, it 
cannot possibly be true so long as, on the one hand, 
the slave-traffickers are offering large rewards for my 
seizure, and denouncing me in unmeasured language ; 
and, on the other, those whose advocate I claim to be 
are giving me their smiles, blessings and gifts ! 

How have I ‘ put back the cause’? What have I 
done to strengthen the hands of tyranny? What have 
been the head and front of my offending? 

I began by affirming that THE SLAVE IS A 
MAN—not three-fifths of a man, but a whole man— 
as good, as precious, by birth and destiny, as any oth- 
er man ever created by God. 

Next I contended that, being a man, to him be- 
longed all the rights of a man; and, therefore, that he 
ought to be immediately and unconditionally set free 
from his chains—not colonized in Africa, as the con- 
dition of his freedom, but. protected and elevated 
here, in the land of his birth. 

I demanded for him equal educational, social, po- 
litical and religious privileges. 

I called for the immediate repeal of every proscrip- 
tive enactment against persons of color, in the name 
of reason, justice, humanity. Thank God, the work 
has been effectually performed in the old Bay State ! 
No such enactment can now be found on her statute 
book. 

I maintained that men were not responsible for the 
color of their skin, and that it was equally absurd and 
outrageous to exclude from the common privileges of 
society, any class on account of their complexion. 

Mr. Garrison here alluded to the wonderful change 
that had been wrought in public sentiment on this 
‘ delicate subject,’ within a few years past; and dwelt 
with special pride and satisfaction on the fact, that in 
the railroad cars and other public conveyances ir. this 
Commonwealth, from which refined and intelligent 
colored persons were once brutally ejected, no com- 
plexional distinction is now recognized. This was the 
way in which their cause had been put back! 

He also referred to the auspicious changes which 
had taken place in religious bodies and political par- 
ties on the question of slavery, and made special refer- 
ence to the controversy now going on between Cal- 
houn and Benton. The Southern house was at last 
divided—and ‘a house divided against itself cannot 
stand’—while at the North, we were growing more 
and more united in the cause of freedom. 

He alluded to the state of the country at the time 
the Liberator was started, and when scarcely an indi- 
vidual was willing to avow himself an abolitionist, 
and compared it with the present, in which hundreds 
of thousands are proud of that title, and the land is 
shaking beneath the tread of the increasing hosts of 
freemen. How wonderful the change; how inspir- 
ing the retrospect ! 

He proceeded to disclaim any special merit for what 
he had done. He was only one of many, who had 
labored with equal zeal, fidelity and success, and 
whose co-operation should not be forgotten. In this 
connection, he gratefully acknowledged the timely aid 
which was at so early a period rendered to the Libe- 
rator by the excellent women alluded to by his es- 
teemed friend, Mr. Hilton. But it was by a steadfast 
adherence to principle, and a clear and unfaltering 
enunciation of the truth, that the field had been main- 
tained, and the blessing of God secured. 

As for himself, he could truly say that he had en- 
deavored to make the cause of the slave his own. 
For that cause, he had sacrificed the respect and es- 
teem of the friends of other days—reputation in the 
community —his ardent political attachments—his 
strong religious predilections, and taken his position 
outside of the Church and State, which were in league 
with the oppressor ; and he had incurred something 
of bedily peril, and brought down upon himself the 
vials of popular fury. What then? For this was he 
to challenge praise, or of this was he to boast? Far 
from it. He had simply done his duty, and no one 
could do less, and be true to himself or his race. 

We have lived—he said—to sce nearly a million of 
slaves emancipated in the British West India islands 
—many millions emancipated in India—and slavery 
abolished in the French, Swedish, and Danish colo- 
nies, in Tunis and other parts of the world. I trust 
we shall all live to see the day when not a slave shall 
be seen on the American soil, but liberty shall be 
‘proclaimed throughout all the land, unto all the in- 
hapitants thereof’ ! 

In accepting this beautiful gift, I do so on this one 
condition: if, at any subsequent period, I shall be 
found compromising your rights, or accepting any 
thing less than the immediate emancipation of the 
slave, then let the denors take it back, and, obliterat- 
ing its inscription, bestow it on one worthy to receive 
it for his fidelity to the end. 
Again thanking you for this manifestation of your 
confidence, affection and gratitude, I conclude by 
saying—LeET vs Go on! 
‘Patient, firm, and persevering— 
God speed the right! 
Ne’er th’ event nor danger fearing— 
God speed the right! 
Pains, nor toils, nor trials heeding, 
And in Heaven's own time svcCEEDING— 
God speed the right!’ 

After the applause which followed the conclusion 
of Mr. Garrison’s remarks had subsided— 

The following letter from Samuel May, Jr., General 
Agent of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, 
was read: : 

Lertcester, July 14, 1849. 
Dear Mr. Newt: : 

Your letter of the 12th, inviting me to be present 
at the ‘ Presentation’ meeting next Monday evening, 
in honor of Mr. Garrison, I duly received yesterday. 

It will not be in my power to be in Boston on that 
evening, although it would give me great pleasure to 
be with you on that pleasant occasion. We all owe 
a great debt to Mr. Garrison for the light and truth 
which he has compelled this unwilling and guilty 
people to see arid acknowledge, and for the unshrink- 
ing and unhesitating devotion he has manifested in 
behalf of the enslaved, as well as of all other suffer- 
ing men. In this respect, it is not the colored people 
alone whom he has made his debtors. Much as they 
owe him, under God, the debt which the slaveholder 
and his abettors,—his brother-oppressors in every 
part of the Union,—owe, is even greater, though not 
recognized, and by the most of them never to be per- 
ceived in this world. For the wrong-doer is in a worse 
and more deplorable bondage than even ‘his most 
outraged victim ; and whatever tends to bring an end 
to the abominable system which thus connects tyrant 
and victim, is a benefit to them both, and to the for- 
mer certainly not less, all things considered, than to 
the latter. This cruel and cowardly nation, there- 
fore, and every individual member of it, who has 
been brought to see the sin of slavery, and the duty 
of its immediate abolition, is a debtor, to an unspeak- 





up his voice in our midst with the 
‘I will not be silent ; I will not ex. 
retreat & single inch, and I will 
though absent, rejoice with 


tending a farewell, with many good wr Petiak 


bee . 
quainted with some of its noblest men ra &. 
Men, 


I shall join with you in your heartiest good y: 
wards him. I remain, very truly ag % 
SAMUEL MAY,;, | 

Thomas Paul Smith tendered the farewe | 
meeting to William Wells Brown, asfollo,,..* | 

Mx. Prestpent, Fettow-Crnizens : This “ 
and important occasion—a precious and ’ 
ment. 

We are together to-night for a doul 
First, to present a feeble testimony of 0  e 
and regard to the faithful, the vet Phe ine f 
mising Garrison, and also to bid farewe}| " 
ed and devoted brother and champion, who ie 
ardent heart, leaves home and friends wane’ 
and braves the Atlantic’s stormy waves, that, j 
foreign land, he may disseminate the heavenly ~e 
ples of Peace, and declare the eternal oat 
brotherhood of man. 7 

The scene upon this platform, to-night, jg pee 
profound and thrilling interest. T ne 
(Garrison,) with a soul filled with heavenly fire, with 
a heart big enough to grasp the world, and a rg 
to liberty unsurpassed in the annals of history, Win 
the power of his voice and pen, he has Shaken the 
deepest foundation of American slavery, an awaken. 
ed a mighty anti-slavery sentiment in the North 
which is rushing like a whirlwind through the in, 
Sped on its course by the God of Freedom, it vill 
annihilete the accursed system of slavery, in Spite ef 
all the Calhouns, Clays, and slaveholding tyrants of 
the South. ‘ 

The brother whom we are to send to represent ys 
in Europe, Wau. W. Browy, is a brilliant Monument 
of the progress of our principles, and cause, He is 
to-night, what the anti-slavery sentiment of the 
North has made him. A few years ago, and what 
was Wm. W. Brown? Behold him in Souther bong, 
age—a sLAvE—with a heart broken by injustice and 
oppression, a soul deadened by superstition ang ig. 
norance. To him, the past was but a season of deg. 
radation and wrong ; the present, gloomy and discon. 
solate; the future, dark, unpromising, impenetrabip, 
But the day of freedom broke upon him—the sun. 
shine of liberty glanced upon his track—he became 
man! And now he goes to represent the true andthe 
faithful to the most refined nation of Christendom ! 

This anti-slavery sentiment, which has encouraged 
our brother, drawn out his talents, and put him before 
the world, was kindled and made powerful by great 
struggle and devotion. Once it seemed as if the pow. 
ers of hell had arisen to destroy the spirit of freedom, 
Ah! then the storm was loud and long, and Oppres. 
sion, clothed with power, exerted its utmost for the 
overthrow of liberty. False friends fell back, and 
clouds gathered thick and heavily around and above, 

In that dark hour of adversity, opposition and trial, 
where was the gallant Garrison? Where was he,whose 
voice first rang in thunder tones for freedom to the 
slave? Behold him rrve ! 


‘Faithful among the faithless found !’ 


When slaveholders and their cough-faced abettors 
pressed heavily upon him—when ‘ gentlemen of pro- 
perty and standing’ destroyed his office, and threaten- 
ed his life, in Boston—when the halter and the gal- 
lows stood vividly before his vision—in that trying 
hour, did he yield? did he surrender? did he lay his 
principles and his cause at the feet of slavery ? Never. 
He replied : you can have my body; you can take my 
life ; but my principles, sacred and pure as the heaven 
from whence they sprang, shall reascend thither with 
my faithful spirit, and shall never be compromised, 
shall never be surrendered, at the base dictation of 
American slavery ! (Cheers.) 

He stood firm and glorious, unterrified, invincible. 
Wrapt in the purity of his own principles, he was 
calm, unconquered; and, bearing aloft the unfurled 
banner of Liberty, he cried, ‘My country is the 
world—my countrymen are all mankind!’ (Cheers.) 

Garrison and Brown stand, to-night, in their re- 
spective characters—THE RENEFACTOR AND THE RE- 
permMED !-And how satisfactory to the heart of the 
philanthropist to behold so beneficial a result of his 
labors ! 

In the case of our friend Brown, we have much to 
rejoice for, and nothing to regret. Springing himself 
from slavery, he has not forgotten his brethren in 
bonds. Had he preferred it, he might have gone to 
Canada, and nestling in the mane of the British lion, 
reposed in security and comfort. No tyrant’s arm 
could have reached him there ; no wiles of oppressors 
could have again ensnared him. 

But, thanks be to the living God, who inspires the 
hearts of heroes, and exalts the true, though he saw 
the allurements of plenty and ease be.ore him, he 
would never leave his people to their wrongs. He 
was.too much of a Moses for that! Ah, he preferred 
to lay aside comforts and inaction, and rush to the 
field and do mighty battle against the powers of op- 
pression. Yes, he would toil and suffer for a patriot 
and a martyr’s crown, sooner 


‘Than to bend the neck or bow the knee, 
In the proudest palace of slavery !’ 


Slorions eo 


le PUrpose 


to & talon, | 


here sits man, 


“Wm. W. Brown, it devolves upon me, my brother, 
to bid you, in behalf of the colored citizens of Bos- 
ton and the country, farewell! Go, with God's bless- 
ing on your mission of peace and philanthropy !— 
Upon the shores of Europe you will find a larger lib- 
erty than in republican America. There you will 
mect with the world-renowned philanthropists and 
patriots; you will grasp the hand of the noble La- 
martine, than whom no worthier spirit lives. (Cheers-) 

Tell European freemen, struggling against old dy- 
nasties and crowns, that the great heart of American 
philanthropy beats in unison with theirs, and that we 
entreat them to take courage, and never despair—for 
the triumph of the right is sure. We bid you an af- 
fectionate farewell! We commit you to the God of 
freedom, and implore his protection and blessing © 
the cause and its devoted advocates, till from the Are 
tic to the Southern ocean shall echo one sound—shall 
be breathed one sentiment—and that shall be, Fre 
dom for all men, now and forever ! (Loud applause. ) 


William W. Brown then came forward, and ws 
greeted with hearty applause, He said, in substance, 
that he felt unprepared to properly express the emo- 
tions of his heart, in view of the honor extended him 
by this farewell. He did not regard himself as hav- 
ing merited the compliment by any labors of his, but 
he would accept it as their homage to the cause 
which he believed they all loved—the glorious caus? 
of anti-slavery. He was proud thiat his name and bast 
farewell were blended with the name and presentatio® 
to William Lloyd Garrison, a man who, for the past 
twenty years, had devoted his energies to the pro- 
mulgation of that Heaven-approved principle—Eman- 
cipation, immediate and unconditional, Friends, we 
all are indebted to the anti-slavery cause ; but I can 
testify to the intensity of that feeling know” only su 
the American slave; and when I contrast my position 
this evening with what it was a few years 2g% 
by the Constitution and laws of the United States 
was a chattel personal, my heart is filled with urfutte- 


rable joy. Alll that I am now, or expect to be in this 
Glorious in- 
and re- 








(Applause.} 


able degree, to the man who, firm and fearless, lifted 
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vet for me there is no liberty or repub- 
on ymerican soil. Igote the land of monar- 
ere, the moment my foot presses 
I can raise my free hands, with none to mo- 
% . me afraid. 
7 a Te as a humble delegate to the 
MY ace Convention in Paris, and while there, 
under the banner of Lib- 
= i and Fraternity. The proposed conven- 
ty, “A utless hasten on the anti-slavery move- 
aycty a. : two reforms blend harmoniously in 
a aeiee on earth and good will to men.’ 

: sain the other side of the Atlantic for 
genial ty of our cause, and though I part to- 
a the association of dear friends and fellow- 
etl Jiection of this hour will, I trust, 
I thank you for the 

, onfidence reposed in me by your kind ex- 

v ’ ; ning. God bless you! 
+s Morris, Jr-, read several extracts from the 
; . Garrison’s Thoughts on Colonization,’ 
-e following resolutions were unani- 
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F «eo in safety 
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, 7 That we bid our brother, William Wells 
peed on his mission to Europe, and 
, : asi ,the hospitality and encouragement 
ele f humanity. 
we forward by him our renewed 
«+ the American Colonizaticn Society, 
of ; him a candid hearing before the Brit- 
ly to the efforts there being put forth 


# Miller, or any other agent of said Soci- 


4. That the views entertained by William | 
ok » of the American Colonization Society, | 
_ his ‘Thoughts on Colonization,’ meet 
- tion and hearty concurrence of the 


rovus 
} 


> 





Joston. 


« being concluded, the Chairman, in 


, call from all parts of the hall, invited | 

«, Esq. to the rostrum, who, on com- 

as welcomed by enthusiastic cheers. | 

n his characteristic strain of elo- 

1 19 was glad to be present on such an | 
veneral, the fathers send those men to| 
she scaffold, whom the sons recognize | 

| benefactors of the age. But the) 

vith instinctive sagacity, have always 


nds—and however widely their reli- 

ews may separate them from Mr. 

earts gravitate on this question un- |} 
toward him, true as the needle to the pole. | 
lw rthy 
listinctive and pre-eminent merit, that} 


of this confidence and regard, | 


enemies of slavery here tested the vari-| 
ipation by a regard to the influ-| 
of the white} 


, ome 
| have on the welfare 
first to look at them all from the | 

to demand, in the name of the 
shts which were equally his, and 

1 and 


ether their ree 


the same to be se- 


just ; 


nition brought ruin | 


e white race. In fact, he was the 

ration to set out from the principle, 

vas not in the slightest tittle to be post- | 

ficed to the other. His success has 

e mind, thoroughly in earnest, usual- | 

He has run a Mason and Dixon's line | 

tics, the literature, and the religion 

nd when the line is distinctly drawn 

friends and enemies of a true principle, 

1 sat hand. Still our progress must be | 
y W not here, as reformers stand on the} 
the ocean, an overwhelming majority, 

hly convinced, struggling with a minority | 
P , makes them all but omnipotent. | 
evi titutions continue, because a minority, | 





tificially strong, bears down the nation, Here, sla- | 
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y exists, because the majority love it. Our work | 
t revolution, but re-education—our only road to | 
through a change of heart, not of hands. | 
glad they were sending so worthy a repre- | 
tive as William W. Brown to the father land. | 
abolitionist should be represented by a 


s fit the 


e slave 


. He was a living protest, a constant con- 


of American law. He showed us to the world, | 


u proper attitude, as trampling on the infamous | 


sof the land. Wecan recommend him to the | 
litionists as a reliable witness, a devoted | 
orer, and an honest man. 
» above is but an imperfect outline, a meagre 
tract of the eloquent and instructive speech of Mr. 
this occasion. We regret that we cannot 
yur readers in extenso.} 
® enthusiastic assembly having gratified their 
ity by examining the Pitcher, and tendering a 
greeting to the noble recipient, and one of 
well to William W. Brown, united in earnest 
for William Lloyd Garrison—Francis Jackson, 
nerican Anti-Slavery Society—the Trio 
early patrons of the Liberator—and 
e Thompson of England. 
it the proceedings of this meeting be pub- 
lin the Li Adj. 
JOHN T. HILTON, President. 
sac H SNOWDON, 
Wu. T 


berator. 


, » Necretartes. 
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e meeting of my colored fel- 
nus, held in the Washingtonian Hall on the 
got the 16th instant, are given in the present 
rdance with their request. Of their| 

regard for me—their confidence in my | 

y to their cause, be the temptation to| 

it what it may—their gratitude for what} 
attempted to do, towards removing | 
ilities under which they have so 
\—I need no special token at their hands ; 


be aff 





x | 2 
would ectation to deny, that this new ex- 


eir feelings is truly encouraging and 
to my spirit. As to the encomiums so 
towed on me by the various speakers 
lluded to, I can only say that I ac- 
2 ming from sincere hearts, while they 
et my mind a feeling of unfeigned embarrass- 
ision of their utterance, and the pro- 
r publication, are found in the peculiar- 
on. The readers of the Liberator will 
that where in one instance I have pub- 
ndations of my course, in a hundred 
efore them, without note or com- 
© aspersions of my motives, the bit- 
roaches, and the vilest anathemas. My 
| t, I trust, demonstrates that I have been 
Ny ex ulted by the applause of friends, nor 
" the censure of enemies, 
“Meher, though not designed to be an expen- 
’ is large, chaste and beautiful. It was 
it the well furnished establishment of GrorcE 
TER, 29 Tremont Row, and a liberal deduc- 
le by him from the original price, in the 








inendly co-operation. 
Ww Pdieition 
S| oa : 
Me. By are happy to receive the following note from 
“SERSON, respecting the Worcester celebration : 
Dear Srp: Concorn, 24th July, 1849. 





¥ Know how to resist your kind invitation to 
“very meeting at Worcester, though, except 
ey, . erosity of the business, which makes a 
— 4ing claim on us all, I can scarcely find a 

, ny going, as all my attention is devoted 
PE tae and engrossing matters. But I 
ene a try the benefit of the good day you of- 
‘ing to the eae goes, and, if I think of any 

Purpose, I will say it. 
Yours, with great respect, 

. R. W. EMERSON. 





Wena Luorp Garnztso: 





COUNTY A. 8 SOCIETY. 

The angual meeting of the Essex County Anti- 
Slavery Society was holden at North Danvers, com- 
mencing Saturday evening, July 21st, at 7 1-2 o'clock, 
in the Rev. Mr. Foster’s Chapel, at the Plains. 

The meeting was called to order by J. N. Buffum, 
one of the Vice Presidents, who made some introduc- 
tory remarks. Opportunity being given, Rev. Mr. 
Foster offered prayer. The evening was occupied by 
remarks upon the imperative duty of each and all to 
do their duty in the great work of emancipation, by 
Lewis Ford, of Abington, Rey. Mr. Foster, and Mr. 
Garrison. 

Adjourned to Sunday morning, at 10 o'clock. 

Sunpay Moryina. 

The Society convened in Citizens’ Hall, pursuant 
to adjournment. J. N. Buffum in the chair. 

Voted, That C. F, Hovey, Joseph Merrill, E. J. 
Kenney, Simeon Dodge, and John B. Pierce, be a 
committee for the selection of officers for the ensuing 
year. 

Voted, That John Cutler and J. P. Harriman be 
appointed a Financial Committee. 

Discussion upon the gereral subject by Lewis 
Ford, J. N. Buffum, Wm. Endicott, Thomas Haskell, 
John Cutler, and Wm. L. Garrison. 

The following resolutions were presented by Mr. 
Garrison, and accepted for discussion : 

1. Resolved, That the fast which we are assured 
God loathes and abominates, is that which is kept by 
a people who, while bowing down their heads as a 
bulrush, and spreading sackcloth and ashes under 
them, are smiting with the fist of wickedness, bind- 
ing heavy burdens, and refusing to let the oppressed 
go free ; therefore, 

2. Resolved, That the appointment of Friday, the 
3a of August, by the President of the United States, 
himself stained all over with human blood, and the 
owner of a large number of his fellow-countrymen as 
his slaves and chattels personal, to be observed as a 
day of national fasting and prayer, on account of 
the cholera, while the nation is holding in chains and 
slavery one-sixth portion of its immense population, 
must be exceedingly abhorrent to God, and ought to 
be utterly disregarded and indignantly spurned by 
all true and sincere minds in the republic, as unsur- 
passed on the score of hypocrisy—as a sham of the 
most detestable and impious character. 

3. Resolved, That we rejoice to learn that the 
Massachusetts A. S. Society has appointed Friday, 
the 3d of August, in which to hold, in the heart of 
the Commonwealth, a grand mass meeting of the 
friends of emancipation, for the purpose of devising 
ways and means for the immediate abolition of Amer- 
ican slavery, and thus keeping the fast which God ap- 
proves, and will assuredly bless. 

Voted, That Wm. L. Garrison, John Cutler, and 
Wm. Dodge, Jr., be a Business Committee. 

Adjourned to 2 o’clock. 

AFTERNOON. 

The meeting was opened by singing an anti-slavery 
song. 

The resolutions before the meeting at the time of 
adjournment were now taken up, and, with the addi- 
tion of the following from the business committee, 
were ably discussed by Wm. L. Garrison and Wen- 
dell Phillips: 

4. Resolved, That the grand, distinctive, vital issue 
which Liberty has to make with Slavery in this coun- 
try is, the motto which is emblazoned on the banner 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society—‘ No Union 
with Slaveholders, religiously or politically ’—and to 
that issue the people of the North must be kept, as 
an imperative moral duty, until their political and re- 
ligious alliance with the Southern traffickers in hu- 
man flesh is sundered, or those traffickers cease from 
their atrocious conduct. 

The chairman of the committee on nomination, C. 
F. Hovey, presented the following list of officers for 
the ensuing year, which was accepted by the meeting, 
and the persons therein named were constituted the 
officers for one year, viz. : 

President—JAMES N. BUFFUM, of Lynn. 

Vice Presidents—Eliza J. Kenny, Salem; Benj. A. 
Nathan Webster, Haverhill; 
Wm. Ashby, Jr., Newburyport; Ebenezer Jenkins, 
Andover; Moses Wright, Georgetown ; Thomas T. 
Stone, Salem. 


Stevens, Lawrence; 


Recording Secretary—Ruth Buffum, Lynn. 
Corresponding Secretary—Addison Davis, Lynn. 
Treasurer—John B. Pierce, Salem. 
Auditor—Jonathan Buffum, Lynn. 

Executive Committee—Abner Sanger, Eli Burnham, 
Danvers; John Levy, Lawrence; Theo. G. Elliott, 
Georgetown; Gertrude Barrett, Danvers; James 
Babcock, Salem ; Joseph H. Putnam, Salem. 

Adjourned to Mr, Foster’s Chapel, at the Plains, at 
6 o'clock. 

EventncG Session. 

The resolutions were read, and the meeting was ad- 
dressed by Wendell Phillips, Rev. Thomas T. Stone, 
of Salem, and Wm. Lloyd Garrison, the last in sup- 
port of the following resolution : 

Resolved, That, after twenty years of warning, ex- 
postulation and rebuke, the American Church still 
manifests a hardened, desperate and incorrigible spir- 
it of hostility to the anti-slavery movement, and to 
those who are demanding the immediate and uncon- 
ditional emancipation of every slave upon the Amer- 
can soil; therefore it cannot be the church of Him 
who came to preach deliverance to the captive, and 
the opening of the prison doors to them that are 
bound ; and, therefore, to come out of it, to urge 
others to come out of it, and to seek its overthrow, is 
thus to do homage to the true church of Christ, and 
to discriminate between the clean and unclean, the 
righteous and the wicked. 

Discussion continued by Messrs. Waite, Foster and 
Garrison. 

Rev. Mr. Foster presented the following resolutions, 
which were, with the foregoing, adopted: 

Resolved, That we have no controversy with such 
churches as are truly anti-slavery in doctrine and 
practice. 

Resolved, That no organization, professing as its 
object the well-being of mankind, which does not 
open its doors to free discussion upon all questions 
connected with the interests of humanity, is deserving 
the support of freemen. 

The Society then adjourned, sine die. 

R. BUFFUM, Secretary. 


Se 


Arrival or FatHer Matuew in Bostoyx. This 


great philanthropist and distinguished benefactor of 


Ireland arrived in Boston on Tuesday morning, (hav- 
ing passed the previous night as the guest of William 
A. White, Esq., of Watertown,) and was received by 
a popular demonstration of respect and applause most 
creditable to the city. He was met by the Commit- 
tee of Arrangements at the Roxbury line, to whom 
he was formally welcomed to the hospitality of the 
city by Dr. Warren, in a pertinent speech, to which 
the good man made a brief but felicitous reply. He 


then took a seat in a barouche, drawn by four 


splendid horses, in company with Dr. Warren, Al- 


derman Grant, and Dennis W. O'Brien, Esq., and 
was Criven to the Franklin School House, where the 
various Temperance Societies had formed, under the 
supervision of Moses Kimball, Esq., Chief Marshal 
of the day, and was thus escorted through some of our 
principal streets to the Adams House, where rooms 
had been prepared for him with exquisite taste. Here 


he made a brief address to the enthusiastic multitude, 
and then withdrew to the drawing-room, where he was 
introduced to Gov. Briggs and other distinguished 
citizens. At4 o'clock, P. M. he addressed a large as- 
sembly on the Common, and received a cordial wel- 


come from the lips of Gov. Briggs, in behalf of the 


+ * 





Paresp Gannon: as 
A friend has handed me the Atlas of to-day, (July 
18th,) which contains some extracts from an article 
in the July number of the ‘Christian’ Examiner, by 

Ephraim Peabody, D. D., on the subject of slavery, 

or rather, I should say, anti-slavery. These extracts 

are just what might be expected from a Boston clergy- 

man ; and they are just such as we should naturally 
suppose Taylor papers would eulogise as ‘sound 

views’ and ‘sober common-sense.’ There is nothing 

new, but the same old stale, stereotyped objection to 

abolitionists, of ‘ severity of judgment, and a one-sid- 

edness of view, and violence and extravagance of ex- 

pression.’ This makes up about the sum total of 
this new edition of anti-slavery. The Free Soil Par- 

ty is thought to be ‘ questionable,’ and he says, ‘ We 

fear its tendency is to cripple the efforts of the friends 

of freedom in the slave States.’ And yet this divine 

would have us believe that the friends of freedom at 

the South ‘ are aided by the existence of a general an- 

ti-slavery feeling at the North.’ But there must be 

no ‘organised Northern party, which, assuch, bands 

itself against the South.’ Now, does this gentleman 

suppose that there is really any party organized at the 

North, banding itself against the South, as such? We 

do not believe he thinks so. We do not believe he is 

so ignorant of the abolition movement at the North as 

to suppose, for one moment, this to be the case. Such 

sly thrusts are neither manly nor dignified, especially 

for one who sets himself up as a guide in moral and 

religious duties. The church bands itself together 

professedly for the purpose of supplanting sin and 

wickedness in the world, and establishing righteous- 

ness. Abolitionists have banded themselves togeth- 

er for the purpose of supplanting slavery, and estab- 

lishing freedom for every human being. Ifthey have 

any other object in view—if they have any other op- 

position to the South, than a desire to help remove this 

great curse from our country, which the North as 

well as the South is in some measure responsible for, 

let it be distinctly shown and pointed out. They may 

make mistakes—they may utter sometimes harsh lan- 

guage—they may even denounce; and what then? 

Show me human beings made perfect, and I will show 

a class of persons not subject properly to criticism. 

But it certainly ill becomes those to sit in judgment 

on the tone and temper of abolitionists, who, for the 

first time, have called the public attention to the 

subject. Sitting at ease over a fashionable society in 

the city of Boston, with nothing to do but to lead off 
certain so-called religious exercises, once a week, is 

not a position favorable to a just sense of the difficul- 

ties to be overcome in encountering a great moral 

wrongin the world. Let him go out into the world, 

like his professed Master and the early disciples, with- 

out money and without scrip, and like them lay the 

axe at the root of the tree, and he will then begin to 

apprehend the power of Jesus’s words, when he says, 

‘Wo unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! 

Wo unto you, ye blind guides, &c.’ These words, like 

most others which Jesus is said to have uttered, are 

mere idle tales to a large class of those who are forev- 

er harping about the blessed word of God revealed 

by Jesus Christ. 

But we are asked by this Rev. divine, ‘ By whom is 

the work to be done? Not,’ he says, ‘ by gentlemen 

at ease, Who make speeches in Faneuil Hall or the 

Tabernacle, nor by any persons at the North.’ But 

he tells us, ‘ They may contribute more or less aid.’ 

Again he tells us, ‘ It becomes the North, at all times 

and at all hazards, to be faithful to freedom.’ Now I 

should certainly like to know of any candid person, to 

what all this amounts. The work to be done is not at 
the North, yet the North is bound to be faithful to 

freedom! Is the North faithful to freedom? If she is 

not, does it not pre-suppose work tobe done? Again, 

we are told that this work ‘ will demand the exertion 

of all friends of freedom throughout the country.’ 

Very well,—we think so too. We should like to 
know what ‘exertion’ this champion of freedom has 
made in behalf of the slaves of this country? Aboli- 

tionists are laboring in their way, and they mean to 
‘contribute more or less aid’ for the accomplishment 

of the desiredend. ‘Who will do any better? There 

is room enough for all to labor; and if the Doctor 

can point out a better way, let him lead on the host 
of freedom, such as the editor of the Atlas and his co- 
adjutors, and thus convince the world, that they real- 

ly mean what they say. 

But, no; this is all gammon—and the Rev. divine 
is as well aware of it as any one elsecan be. He nev- 
er supposed that it would cause a single emotion in 
behalf of freedom, for all he has written. No one will 
thank him for his labors, but those who hate ever to 
hear a word said against slavery. 

In tone and keeping with this article of Dr. Pea- 
body, is the editorial in the Atlas which accompa- 
nies it. That it should be commended highly by such 
a class, is as natural as it is for ‘birds of a feather to 
flock together.’ And it is no more unnatural for Dr. 
Peabody to give his influence in favor of this govern- 
ment which is oppressing three millions of human be- 
ings, than it always has been for the chief priests to be 
on the sideof power. They have always been, with 
but very few exceptions, the oppressors of the human 
race, They sought to crucify Jesus whenever an op- 
portunity occurred. And their motto has ever been, 
crucify, crucify, whatever of reform there has ever 
been attempted in the world. And you may never 
expect it to be otherwise, until the Ethiopian changes 
his skin, and the leopard his spots. Their whole 
game isa lie anda cheat from Alpha to Omega. They 
tell us we must believe the whole of the Bible, or be 
damned, when there is not one of them that believes 
half of it. And thus the people are made fools of by 
a lying and cheating priesthood. 

That the editor of the Atlas should call the atten- 
tion of the Doctor to the European field which is open 
before him, at this time, I do not wonder. He is just 
the person to wield the pen in favor of the despots of 
the old world. But, thank God, his reward is sure. 
If he sows the wind, he will reap the whirlwind. The 
slaves of this country will never thank him and the 
editor of the Atlas for any efforts in behalf of free- 
dom, unless they change their course very essentially. 
The fugitive would as soon be caught in the hands of 
the task-master at the South, as inthe hands of either 
of these gentlemen. They are both the sworn ene- 
mies of the slaves, and it is the duty of the abolition- 
ists to unmask such hypocrites, and show their real 
character, that the unwary may not be caught in their 
snares. N. G. 

South Hingham. 








ERRATUM. 

Frrenp Garrison—In the last number of the Lib- 
erator, 4th page, 2d column, under the head ‘The 
Elevation of our Race,’ I notice several mistakes made 
by the compositors and not corrected, which materi- 
ally change the sense of the sentences. Please make 
the following corrections in your next :— 
4th paragraph, 2d line, read live for love. 

Do. do. 4th do. read venerators for renovators. 
6th do. _ Ist do. read phrenologist for philan- 
ist. 
‘oth paragraph, 7th line, read loud for last. 
8th do. 3d do. read parents for fathers. 
JONATHAN WALKER. 
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Plymouth, July 23. 
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Over Seven Tons of Laws.—The laws of the last ses- 
sion of the Pennsylvania i 5,600 copies, 
weigh over seven tons and a half. If these laws are 
not valuable, it will certainly not be for want of 
weight.—Harrisburg Union. 





hundred pounds of cotton to shipping size, and less 
than one hour’s work of the horse 
bales, or less than one minute to a bale. 


t= Rev. John Pierpont has accepted the invita- 








people of Massachusetts. 


tion to become pastor of the first parish in Medford. 






sengers for this port, she br 18 survivors of the 
a Bartlett, of ne Wn. 
which was run down by the ip Euro- 
in a fog, about 700 miles west of Cape Clear, 
from London to New York heeyeti9 mm 
The Bartlett sunk in three minutes after the i 
and in spite of all possible efforts on the of the 
Europa, only 43 were saved out of 186 on board, 
The accident occurred on Wednesday, the 27th ult., 
at3 o'clock, P.M. The > agp second mate and 
ten of the crew are among survivors. 
A subscription of £370 raised on board the 


The most important and definite news which we 
are able to get in advance of the mail is the surrender 
of the Eternal City to the French. 

The Austrians have published an official bulletin 
claiming to have driven the Hungarians from Raab. 
900 Magyar prisoners had been sent to Vienna, and 
80 car loads of wounded. On the other hand, a letter 
from the H ian side received in Paris claims a 
ct victory of the H over the Russians 

‘yond Raab. The loss of the latter was 10,000 men. 
Z oe insurgents have been defeated by the Prussians 
in en, 


Venice has not surrendered. Accounts to the 24th | ciall 


state that the negociations for surrender had been bro- 
ken off, and the bombardment renewed. The Vene- 
tians made a successful sortie, in which they captured 
and brought in several Austrian officers including two 
generals. 

Peace has not yet been effected between the Aus- 
trians and Piedmontese. 

. Baron Rothschild has been re-elected to Parliament 
in London by a great majority, signally vindicating the 
cause of religious liberty. The deceased wife’s sister 
an dill has passed the House of Commons. Fear- 
gus O’Connor’s motion in favor of the People’s Char- 
ter was supported by Mr. Hume and 12 others from a 
house of 235. The Revenue has fallen off about 
£500,000 during the last quarter as compared with the 
same quarter last year. 

The crops in the United Kingdom are represented 
as giving the fairest possible promise. 

Ireland is all agog to receive the Queen on her 
promised visit in the first weeks of August. 

By the commercial intelligenee from Liverpool, bu- 
siness appears to be reviving in nearly all its channels. 


FRANCE AND ROME, 


On the 30th ult., the Constituent Assembly of Rome 
finding that further resistance to the French arms 
would be in vain, ceased hostilities, and virtually sur- 
rendered the Eternal City to the besiegers on the Ist 
inst. 

A correspondent writing from Paris, says, ‘ Just as 
the Bourse was closing, it was stated positively that 
the Government has receiver a telegraphic despatch 
announcing the entry of the French army into Rome 
on the 2d, and they were received with acclamations 
by the people.’ 

Just previous to the reception of decisive news fram 
Rome, Gen. Bedeau left Paris to take command of the 
army of Italy—and Gen. Oudinot was ordered home 
in disgrace. Arrangements also were promptly made 
to increase the army of Italy to 50,000 men. 

It appears certain that Gen. Lamoriciere goes to 
St. Petersburg as Ambassador, and that he is to pro- 
test against the Emperor taking any part in the affairs 
of Italy. 

M. Garnier Pages has publicly announced his reso- 
lution to retire from public life. 

At the monthly organization of the Bureaux of the 
French Assembly on the 29th, all the presidents cho- 
son were of the Peace party, including Gen Cavaignac 
and Gen. Bedeau. The Bureaux authorised the law 
officers to take criminal proceedings against ten 
National Representatives for implication in the affair 
of the 13th. 


Ledru Rollin is supposed to be secreted in Paris. 
The Siege of Rome.—It is calculated that, up to the 


7th, a million sterling had been expended by France 
on the siege of Rome—about £40 per soldier. 








Justice 1n Sovra Caroma. It appears that on 
Friday, the 13th day of July, some disturbance occur- 
red among the negro prisoners at the work-house in 
Charleston, S. C. ‘The number of colored persons 
confined in this establishment “was about eighty. 
They seem to have been permitted to herd together, 
and run at large in the yard, no distinction being 
made between those who had been convicted of seri- 
ous crimes, and the more numerous portion who were 
temporarily detained for vagabondism and trivial of- 
fences. Of course, under these circumstances, disci- 
pline and qufet subordination could hardly be ex- 
pected among the prisoners. On the day above named, 
an officer attempted to remove a negro woman from 
the work-house, but was resisted by a slave named 
Nicholas, who said she should not go, because she 
was of his family, and should not be separated from 
him. 

Other negroes joined Nicholas, and interposed to 
prevent the removal of the woman. A scuffle and 
fight ensued, during which some of the party employ- 
ed by the authorities, both white and colored per- 
sons, were wounded, but notdangerously. From the 
little evidence drawn out on the subsequent investi- 
gation of the affair, it seems that the number of the 
prisoners prevailed over those attempting to maintain 
order, and that they escaped from the jail, and scatter- 
ed themselves through the town. The next day, a 
court of magistrates and freeholders was organized for 
the trial of Nicholas and others of the slaves who 
had been re-captured. Three of them, Nicholas, 
George and John, were found guilty of wounding an 
officer, and were sentenced to be hung on Friday, the 
30th, and we suppose the sentence was carried into ex- 
ecution on that day—[N. Y. Eve. Post. 


Excitement.—An extract of a letter dated Charles- 
ton, July 16, says— 


«We all here have been and still are under great 
excitement, the cause of which you must have seen 
in our papers. Saturday night about twelve hundred 
of the citizens repaired to a church lately erected for 
the worship of blacks, with the intention of pulling 
it down. The Mayor and others, however, succeeded 
in getting them, at any rate, to postpone the pulling 
down, and a meeting is held to-day to discuss the ex- 
pediency of doing so. The military were out in force, 
but if they had been ordered to protect the church, 
they would have refused.’ 





Buying a Mother's Freedom.—-A colored man 
named John Douglass, who was once a slave in Wash- 
ington, and has been for some time engaged in this 
establishment as pressman, has the satisfaction of see- 
ing his mother, whorh he left a slave a few years since, 
a free woman. John was unwilling to have his mother 
remain in slavery, and has been endeavoring for some 
time to raise money enough to buy her from her 
master. This required that $300 should be raised, 
and he went about to obtain the means from benevo- 
lezt citizens. In this effort, we are glad to learn that 
he has been successful. By paying $200, and giving 
security for the remainder, the master consented to 

ive her freedom, and she has now arrived in this city. 
Sohn hopes to raise the additional sum to perfect his 
mother’s title to the inalienable birthright of every 
American citizen.— Rochester Demo. 





Aggravated and Atrocious Assault.—The South Bos- 
ton Gazette states that on the evening of July 5th, a 
married lady of the highest respectability was assailed 
while passing near the railroad bridge, Dorchester 
street, by seven men. After abusing her in various 
ways, they violated her person in the most atrocious 
manner, and™then left her. Officer Sleeper was im- 
mediately put upon the track, and warrants against 
the whole seven have been issued. On Wednesday, 
Thomas Connelly, the principal assailant, was arrest- 
ed and committed. John — and Patrick Durand 


were placed under $2000 bonds to answer for aiding 
and abetting Co: in his base design. Rape is a 
capital crime. The brother of the woman, who at- 


tempted to rescue her, was very badly beaten by the 
ruffians. {It is said the woman has mysteriously 
taken herself out of the way, in order not to appear 
in evidence against her assailants. ] 





In a Trance.—There is a young girl near the Phil- 
adelphia Pike, in Brandywine Hundred, who imag- 
ines herself in a trance, and that she can prophecy and 


hold conversation with the Lord. She is constantly | wags, 


— Bee hold conversation with the Lord in 
i got religion some time since at Mount 
Pleasant; she then stated that about this time she 
would beable to prophecy. Some of the Brandywine 
hysicians went to see her, and took down some of 
ages on to see her, many appeared as- 

considered : revelations. 


ished at what they her true 
— Wilmington Chicken. 









1834 and 185; and hat represented the ty in both 
ae ee To most of the public 
charities zealous su to 
the Farm ci gen a ngreon | aetathegaiea,~ re 
dent at the time of his decease. He was also Presi- 
dent of the Prison Diseipline Society. To the poor 


the fourth Presiden 
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layton, Hon. W. M. Meredith, Mr. Gales, Mr. 
Ritchie, Gen. Jesup, Gen. Totten, Com. Morris, Com. 
Warrington, Gen. erson, Mr. Pleasanton, Gen. 
Walter Jones, Mr. Fendall. 


Death of Dexter Ballou. It becomes our 
duty to record the decease of Dexter Ballou, Esq., 
the first cotton manufacturer of Woonsocket, and per- 
haps we sags 3 add, the father and founder of the vil- 
lage. “He died at his residence on Tuesday last, at 
the age of 61 years. 
Mr. Ballou was a man of equanimity of tem- 
Ts kind-hearted, and unostentatious in his habits. 
= name be a - tegptecae with Woonsocket, 
he prosperity of w e gr augmented, es: 
par y in the earlier years of its history. Woonsocket 
rot. 


Ei Rev. Richard Cushman, formerly of Attleboro’, 
died at St. Marks, Hayti, in June last. Mr. C. grad- 
uated at Brown University, in the class of 1844. 


(# Dr. Haddock, an eminent physician of Buffalo, 
died on Thursday last of cholera. Dr. H. was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Health, and sacrificed himself for 
the safety and benefit of others. 


(= Mrs. Virgil Maxcy, widow of the late Hon. 
Virgil Maxcy, died at her residence in Maryland, on 
the 16th inst., in the 62d year of her age. 


Sudden Death at East Boston.—On Saturday evening, 
Mr. John Pierce, a well-known contractor, died at his 
residence on Summer street, East Boston, from an at- 
tack of paralysis. He was in his usual health at 5 
o’clock Saturday afternoon, and at half-past 7 o'clock 
was a corpse. 


t= Hon. George Tibbits, an aged and wealthy cit- 
izen of Troy, died of the prevailing epidemic, on 
Thursday last, in the 87th year of his age. 


t# Hon. Harmanus Bleeker died at Albany on 
Tuesday night of last week. He was formerly a 
member of Congress, and U. S. Charge des Affaires to 
the Hague. 


te Edward S. Williams, a prominent and enter- 
prising citizen of our city, died very suddenly on Fri- 
day last. He had left the city on Thursday, to visit 
his mill in Killingly, Conn., apparently in perfect 
health. He had been a member of our city council 
for many years.— Providence Journal. 


[e Dr. Alexis Smith, Attending Physician of the 
Third Ward Station House, New York city, was at- 
tacked with the cholera about 2 o’clock, Wednesday 
morning, and died at 1, P. M. He had been greatly 
exhausted by assiduous devotion to his professional 
duties. 


{= Mr. Charles Inman, a brother of the late Henry 
Inman, the great artist, and also of John Inman, the 
distinguished editor of the New York Commercial 
Advertiser, died of cholera on the 4th inst., at St. 
Louis. 


Montreal, July 16.—There have been several fatal 
riots and quarrels in Upper Canada, of late, between 
the Catholics and Orangemen. At St. Catherines, 
six men were killed outright, and several severely 
wounded. On the 12th instant, a street skirmish oc- 
curred in Hamilton, in which nine were killed. 


Dreadful Mortality.—The N. O. Courier of July 12, 
says it has a private letter from a gentleman who was 
a passenger on the steamer Sultana, which left New 
Orleans recently for St. Louis, in which he states that 
of the 450 emigrants on board, 200 died of cholera be- 
fore reaching St. Louis. 


Cotvumavs, (Ohio,) July 12. 

The Cholera rages dreadfully in the Penitentiary ; 
80 convicts have died since July 4. About 200 are 
now in the Hospital, and they are dying at the rate of 
one per hour. Dr. Yard, one of our physicians who 
volunteered his services, died of the epidemic last 
night. Dr. Lathrop the resident physician is not ex- 
pected to live. 


Capture of Slavers.—Capt. Fox, of the ship Carthage, 
at this port from Batavia, via St. Helena, reports that 
a Brazilian schooner of about 120 tons had been cap- 
tured and brought into St. Helena, with 250 slaves on 
board—a prize to a British man-of-war. A brig had 
been brought in previously, with some 500 slaves on 
board, 


eS” Augustus Littlejohn, the celebrated revivalist, 
recently died in the Ohio Penitentiary, whither he 
had been sent under the assumed name of Hamilton. 


t# A Scotchman was killed in the vicinity of 
Monrovia, Md., last week, by being run over by ay 
train of cars, while lying helplessly drunk on the rail- 
road track. 


{= A negro woman and child have been sold in 
California, to a merchant, for $1900. The buyer was 
originally from Rhode Island, and the seller from Or- 
egon. 


{e" The two slaves, George and John, who were 
arrested and convicted for assaulting a company of 
white men at the work-house, were executed on Fri- 
day, at Charleston, S. C. 


t{@ The Eagle Hotel, in Chenango, N. Y., was 
burnt on Tuesday night of last week, with the land- 
lord’s (D. E. Lawrence) wife’s sister, and his two 
children. 


The Coolidge Case.—The Thomaston Gazette has an 
abundance of depositions from the Warden of the 
Maine State Prison and others, which prove the utter 
falsity of the rumor that Coolidge did not die as re- 
ported. 


te The Attorney General has commenced a pros- 
ecution against a Socialist named Barrace, who ex- 
claimed—* Vive la Republique Democratique et Sociale !’ 
at an electoral meeting in Paris. 


te Eugene Sullivan, about 27 years of age, a la- 
borer on the Old Colony Railroad, was killed on Mon- 
day afternoon, 16th, near Neponset Village, by being 
knocked down by the New York train of cars. 


Slaves going to California.—Mr. Rowe, formerly 
one of the publishers of the Belfast (Me.) Journal, 
but now on the road to California, writes to that pa- 
per, May 13, in camp, 20 miles west of Independence 
—*‘I have seen as many as a dozen teams go along, 
with their families of slaves.’ 


Railroad Accident.—On Saturday last, the trains on 
the Auburn and Syracuse Railroad was thrown off 
the track near Auburn, killing the engineer and fire- 
man, and bruising two passengers. 


Fire.—Mr. Dovglass’s loss, by the destruction of 
his property at Cambridgeport, on Saturday night, 
will not fall much short of $20,000. He last week 
put $8000 worth of sugar into the building, all of 
which, together with 100 barrels of lozenges and 
other confectionary, manufactured ready for market, 
were burned up, or so thoroughly smoked as to be 
useless. His insurance is only from $5000 to $7000. 
— Courier. 

[3 The Mexican Minister of War, in his late re- 
port to: his government, states. the number of Mexi- 
ean women and children annually captured and car- 
ried off by the hostile Indians, to be upwards of six 
hundred. It is the tice of the savages to mur- 
der the men, and hold the women and children as cap- 
tives. 

Melancholy Accident.—A boat containing four men 
was upset on the. Kennebec river, on Sunday evening, 
by a flaw of wind about a mile and a half above Bath, 
and two of them were drowned, Mr. John S. Merrick, 
book-k of the 


Downs belonged to Worcester, 
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TO HENRY C. WRIGHT AND OUR WESTERN 
4 FRIENDS. 

A definite arrangement for the in Ohio 
will be deferred until the Ist of Pees ex et 
at Randolph, at which time some of them will be 
made, and notice given. 

Parker Pillsbury intends being in Ohio in time to 
commence attending meetings on the 10th of August. 

SAMUEL BROOKE. 





t= Cuartes Spear will deliver two addresses in 
Princeton, on Reforms, Sunday, Aug. 5. 


a 
MARRIED—In this city, by the Rev. Joseph C. 
Lovejoy of Cambridgeport, Mr. Arxiyson Stanwoon, 


of Newburyport, to Miss Hannan Rower Rogers, 
third daughter of Mr. Joun Rooers. 


——_— 


DIED—In this city, on Thursday, 19th inst., Mr. 

William Riley, aged 60 years, His life was distin- 

ished by his Christian virtues, and he is mourned 

y a large circle of friends. Funeral ceremonies were 

performed in the First Independent Baptist church, of 

which he was formerly an active member. His wid- 
ow and family were all provided for by his will. 

On the 14th inst., at the house of Charles P. Wal- 
ton, Willow Grove, Montgomery Co., Penn., after 
a protracted illness, Tuomas Ear.e, +, in the 54th 
year of his age. An able and earnest advocate of re- 
form, and long distinguished for his efforts in the anti- 
slavery cause. 

a 














Northampton Water Cure. 

ELECTRICITY AND HYDROPATHY. 

, re important principle of Cutaneous Electricity, 

the discovery of which by the undersigned, has 
opened so wide a field for scientific and physiological 
investigation, though ridiculed and opposed at its first 
announcement in 1844, by medical and professedly 
scientific men, being now sustained by eminent men 
of philosophic and scientific knowl » and by the 
experience and testimony of thousan who have 
tested his theory by examinations in their own cases, 
the undersigned is confident that this principle of nat- 
ural and physiological law needs only to be under- 
stood to be justly appreciated by an intelligent and 
investigating public. 

Sustained by such testimony, and more than five 
years practical experience as a Diagnosian and Hydro- 
pathist, the undersigned would here repeat the conclu- 
sions at which he arrived by the sense of touch. 1st. 
That the human body in a healthy condition is ina 
positive electrical state. 2d. That there are electrical 
emanations from the cuticular surface, indicative of 
health, or the nature and symptoms of disease. 3d. 
That in all cases where the wrist, stomach or lungs 
are in the electro-positive state, (however disturbed, ) 
there is hope of cure; but when the parts of the body 
alluded to are in the electro-negatiye state, Hydropa- 
thy can afford no relief. 

Had not the results of his practice already con- 
vinced the public of the truthfulness of the princi- 
ples by which the undersigned is governed in detect- 
ing the nature and symptoms of disease, the recent 
philosophical and scientific demonstrations of their 
correctness by Prof. Means* of Ga., and Mr. Hemmer 
of England, and the facts and corroborative testimony 
adduced by Dr. Forbes, Mr. Smee, and others, should 
be sufficient to convince the most sceptical. 

Gratefully appreciating the credit so generously 
awarded for his success as a Diagnostic and Hydro- 
pathic Practitioner, by a discerning public, and the 
gratitude evinced by those whom he has had the 
pleasure to relieve of their complaints, the undersign- 
ed will endeavor to merit the confidence of all who 
may afford him an opportunity to effect a cure, by his 
original and philosophical mode of practice. 

‘The Northampton Water-Cure is pleasantly situated 
near Bensonville, on the west bank of Licking Water, 
or Mill River, about two and a half miles trom the 
centre of the town. It is conveniently arranged with 
parlors, separate bathing and dressing rooms, for la- 
dies and gentlemen, well ventilated and conveniently 
furnished lodging rooms, and a variety of baths abun- 
dantly supplied with water, which, for purity, and 
adaptedness to water-cure purposes, is unsurpassed 
by that of any other water-cnre establishment in 
this country. A new and commodious building has 
just been completed, containing a spacious dining hall, 
and pleasant lodging rooms, which with the main 
building will accommodate from 50 to 60 patients. A 
Gymnasium connected with the establishment affords 
an agreeable and healthy in-door exercise. The 
scenery in this vicinity is picturesque and romantic. 
There is a variety of pleasant walks, sufficiently re- 
tired to allow the patients to enjoy their rambles 
without being exposed to public gaze or observation. 

Among the complaints which are here successfully 
treated are, Headache, or tendency of blood to the 
head, cold extremities, general and nervous debility, 
Bronchitis, Pulmonary Affections, Liver Complaint, 
Jaundice, acute and chronic inflammation of the bow- 
els, Piles, Dyspepsia, nervous and spinal affections, 
Inflammatory and Chronic Kheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Sciatica, Lame Limbs, Paralysis, Fevers, Salt Rheum, 
Scrofulous and Erysipelas Humors. 

All persons who visit this establishment for a course 
of treatment should furnish themselves with three 
comfortables, three woollen blankets, one or two lin- 
en, and three cotton sneets, two pillow cases, six or 
eight crash towels, some well-worn linen to cut for 
fomentations, an old cloak, an umbrella, and a pair of 
slippers. 





TERMS. 

For treatment and board, from $5.50 to $9.00 per 
week, payable weekly. For a patient (from choice or 
the nature of his complaint) occupying a room alone 
on the first and second floors, $9.00—with a room- 
mate, $6.50. For one alone on the third floor, $8.50 
with a room-mate, $5.50. 

Patients requiring extra attention, or fire in their 
rooms, (except for swathing purposes,) will furnish 
their own nurses and fuel, or pay an extra price. For 
patients receiving treatment at home, $1.00 per week. 

Terms for examination, from $2.00 to $5.00. Post- 
paid letters, with one dollar enclosed, soliciting ad- 
vice, will receive attention. Corresponding patients 
should be particular in stating their last treatment and 
its effect: DAVID RUGGLES. 

Northampton, Mass., 1849. 


N. B. Visitors to the establishment, from the East, 
West, or South, can take the cars of the Connecticut 
River Railroad at yp mg: oe Carriages will always 
be in readiness at the Northampton depot to convey 
them hither. That the sick and nervous may not be 
disturbed after retiring, visitors arriving in the eve- 
ning train are requested to take lodgings at a hotel. 





* Says Prof. Means—‘ The human blood, in a nor- 
mal and healthy condition of the system, is in a posi- 
tive state, which is constantly maintained by the ac- 
tivity of the generating sources within—an excess 
generally passing off in silence, from the cuticular 
surface, so that out of 356 experimente made by Mr. 
Hemmer, of England, upon the “ uncovered skin,” 
$22 indicated the presence of positive electricity. 
This surplusage of the fluid upon the surface, we be- 
lieve to be indispensable to the healthy condition of 
the whole animal economy, and that when, from any 
cause, it is diminished, or ceases, diseased action en- 
sues.’ See Address, delivered before the Medical 
College of Georgia, at the opening of its annual ses- 
sion, Nov. 3, 1847, by A. Means, A. M., M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Pharmacy, and Professor of 
Physical Science in Emory College, Ga., ps 25. _ 

Dr. John Forbes, editor of the British and Foreign 
Medical Review, in an able article on the condition 
and function of the skin, says—‘ Perhaps there is 
scarcely any disease in which the function of the 
skin is not, to some extent, deranged. To what ex- 
tent, physicians have not bestowed sufficient pains to 
learn ; nor have they been accustomed to give much 
attention to this part, in the practical investigation of 

i _ «  « © Physiology teaches us 
that it is the yehicle for conveyit eo 3 ~ system 
a large amount of matter, a5 ‘ liquid ; 
and practical experience exhibits it as the channel 
through which the materies morbi in many instances, 
and the burthen of plethora generally, find their 
exit.’ 

. Hollick, on the subject of electricity, remarks: 
PP is no agent’ that affects the body more, both 
naturally and artificially.’ See his work on Neu- 
ropathy, published in Philadelphia in 1817, p. 127. 











WILLIAM CRAFT, 
EALER in New and Second Hand FURNI- 
D rere, No. 62 Federal street, Boston. 
N. B. All kinds of Furniture cleaned and repaired 
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BY ELIZA COOK. 
I loved the Winter once, with all my soul, 
And longed for snow-storms, hail, and mantled 
skies ; 
And sang their praises in as gay a troll 
As Troubadours have poured to Beauty's eyes. 


I deemed the hard black frost a pleasant thing, 
For logs blazed high, and horses’ hoofs rung out ; 

And wild birds came with tame and gentle wing, 
To eat the bread my young hand flung about. 


But I have walked into the world since then, 
And seen the bitter work that cold can do— 
Where the grim Ice-King levels babes and men 
With bloodless spear, that pierces through 
through. 


and 


I know now there are those who sink and lie 
Upon a stone bed at the dead of night; 

I know the roofless and unfed must die, 
When even lips at Plenty’s feast turn white. 


And now, whene’er I hear the cuckoo’s song 
In budding woods, I bless the joyous comer, 
While my heart runs a cadence in a throng 
Of hopeful notes, that say—‘ Thank God for Sum- 
mer |’ 


I’ve learnt that sunshine bringeth more than flowers, 
And fruits, and forest trees, to cheer the earth ; 

For I have seen sad spirits, like dark bowers, 
Light up beneath it with a grateful mirth. 


The aged limbs that quiver in their task 
Of dragging life on, when the north wind goads— 
Taste once again contentment, as they bask 
In the straight beams that warm their church-yard 
road, 


And Childhood, poor pinched Childhood, half forgets 
The starving pittance of our cottage homes, 

When he can leave the hearth, and chase the nets 
Of gossamer that cross him as he roams. 


The moping idiot seemeth less distraught, 
When he can sit upon the grass all day, 

And laugh and clutch the blades, as tho’ he thought 
The yellow sun-rays challenged him to play. 


Ah! dearly now I hail the nightingale, 
And grect the bee—the merry going hummer— 
And when the lilies peep so sweet and pale, 
I kiss their cheeks, and say—‘'Thank God for 
Summer !’ 


Feet that limp, blue and bleeding as they go 
For dainty cresses in December's dawn, 
Can wade and dabble in the brooklet’s flow, 
And woo the gurgles on a July morn. 


The tired pilgrim, who would shrink with dread 
If Winter's drowsy torpor lulled his brain, 

Is free to choose his mossy Summer bed, 
And sleep his hour or two in seme green lane. 


Oh! ice-toothed King, I loved you once—but now 
I never see you come without a pang 

Of hopeless pity shadowing my brow, 
To think how naked flesh must feel your fang. 


My eyes watch now to see the elms unfold, 
And my ears listen to the callow rook ; 

I hunt the palm-trees for their first rich gold, 
And pry for violets in the southern nook. 


And when fair Flora sends the butterfly, 
Painted and spangled, as her herald murmur ; 
* Now fer warm holidays,’ my heart will ery, 
‘The poor will suffer least !—thank God for Sum- 
mer !’ 





—_— 
From the (Dover, N. H.,) Morning Star. 
THE PUGITIVE’S WIFE. 
HY J. W. BARKER. 

His thoughts were far away, amid the rice swamps 
of Carolina, or the cotton plantations of Georgia; his 
wife was not, his children were not, and he would 
not be comforted.— Narrative of Henry Bor Brown. 
O where have ye borne them, the friends of my heart? 

They are gone from my cabin away! 

Have they fallen a prey to the slaveholder’s mart, 

While I have been toiling to-day ? 


I miss the kind hand, and the care-soothing voice, 
That were all upon earth I could claim ; 

I call for the heart that alone can rejoice 
At my pleasure, or lighten my pain. 


It echoes not back at the sound of mine own, 
No footsteps are lightsome and free ; 

O where have ye borne them away from my home, 
My friends that were all unto me? 


Methinks I can hear, far away in the South, 
Mid the rice swamps, a voice of despair; 
Upon every breeze it is murmuring forth, 
That my wife and my children are there. 


I can hear it resound mid the rustle of canes, 
In the fields of that whitening soil ; 

The crack of the slave-driver’s merciless whip, 
That is urging them forward to toil. 


And the tear that is scalding that fair sable cheek, 
As she bends by the dark orange tree, 

Hath volumes of tenderness tongue cannot speak, 
That her heart is still lingering with me. 


She was mine, till the beck of the slave-dealer’s 
pewer 
Hath summoned her quickly away, 
To toil mid the cotton fields far in the South, 
"Neath the sun of a long weary day. 


O talk not of others that can comfort my heart, 
And banish this night of despair,— 

The friend of my bosom, the friend of my youth, 
Ig toiling in loneliness there. 


Come back to my bosom, it beateth for thee, 
In dreams of our long-vanished bliss ; 

Come back—but the fetter on ‘spirit and heel’ 
Denieth us pleasure like this. 


Great God, in that land where the spirit resides, 
That they tell us is glorious and fair, 
Will the slave-driver’s whip be heard on that shore? 
Are there shackles and auction-blocks there? 
fee Se Be oS 
COLD WATER SONG. 
Sparkling and bright in its liquid light, 
Is the water in our glasses ; 
Twill give you health, ‘twill give you wealth, 
Ye lads and rosy lasses. 
QO! then resign your ruby wine, 
Each smiling son and daughter ; 
There’s nothing so good for the youthful blood, 
Or sweet as the sparkling water. 


Better than gold is the water cold, 
From the crystal fountain flowing, 
A calm delight, both day and night, 
To happy homes bestowing. 
O! then resign, &e. 


Sorrow has fled from the heart that bled, 
Of the weeping wife and mother ; 
They've given up the poison’d cup, 
Son, husband, ‘father, brother. 
O! then resign, &c. 


ee 
MAGNANIMITY. 
Thy conquered foe do not despise, 
But treat him nobly while you can; 
In every bone some marrow lies— : 
In every jacket there's a man. 





-— Reformatory. — 


THE LATE JAMES K. POLE: 
Prymovrn, Mass., July 14, 1849. 
Frrenp Garrison : ; 
I make it a practice to peruse the columns 
of your paper. I presume you will not be over- 
elated or ‘flattered’ on that account. I have just 





taken it up, and feel highly gratified at the ‘ hear- |. 


ing’ you have given our Philadelphia friend, J. G. 
Gisson, Jn. The subject matter of his article is one 


concerning which I have been thinking not a little, |i 


and I like to sce both sides of the question. It must 
be gratifying to every friend of freedom to find a pa- 
per, now and then, whose editor will condescend to 
present both sides of any question of general interest. 

With you, I must admire the blunt honesty of 
friend Gibson, and his directness ofcomposition. But 
I must dissent from his implied opinion, either that 
your admiration of his bluntness, &c., could in any 
event serve you as a ‘screen,’ or that any screen is 
needed— 

‘Vivid though shines the light of truth’— 

by one who utters his honest convictions, in words 
of ‘truth and soberness,’ concerning the public char- 
acter of any living man. And, as death cannot 
change the character of Mr. Polk’s living public acts, 


neither should the grave ‘screen’ his name from the 


infamy which justly attaches itself thereto. ‘A live 
dog is better than a dead lion.’ I have no more re- 
spect for the dead than for the living. The death of 
an individual can never alter my honest estimation of 
his character. Fulsome eulogies, lying epitaphs, can- 
not change my maturely formed and deliberate opin- 
ions relative to the character of any man. Is there 
any thing ‘despicable and brutal’ in this? If there 
is, then must common sense, common honesty, com- 
mon humanity, be for ever deemed ‘despicable and 
brutal.’ 

If friend Gibson is a true prophet, one page, at 
least, of American history is to shine with a borrowed 
light —borrowed, alas! from the ‘name and deeds’ of 
James K. Polk! For the honor of this nation, (if 
any national honor still remains,) let that damning 
page, if possible, be written in oblivion! Let not the 
heart of Humanity be harrowed up, and its life- 
blood curdled, by perusing the account of infamous 
injustice, wrongs and outrages, with which that page 
must be filled! But the wish is vain. The history 
will be written and read. Andif the light of that 
page be the darkness of James K. Polk’s life and char- 
acter, ‘ how great will be that darkness’! ‘ Impartial 
history’ will show this most conelusively. 

It is gratifying to learn, from the ipse dizit of friend 
Gibson, that his connections are respectable ; though 
no one would be likely to raise a question on that 
point, unless he claims the doubtful honor, of rela- 
tionship to the late President. But, as to the ‘hon- 
orable’ character of his ‘ profession,’ if his position, 
as the defender*of the name and deeds of James K. 
Polk, makes a part of it, then, indeed, may it justly 
be deemed questionable, to say the least. However, 
as he ‘assumes not to be the eulogist of Mr. Polk,’ 
there may yet be some hope of him. 

Again: he professes to be an ‘ American, in the 
broadest sense of the term.’ Whether this be ‘hon- 
orable’ or no, remains to be seen. ‘ This is a great 
country ’—and perhaps the extension of the ‘ AREA oF 
FREEDOM’ (?) may require an additional extension of 
its limits, from time to time, as our Southern breth- 
ren may find that the interest of their peculiar institu- 
tion demands. Now, if friend Gibson intends to jus- 
tify any and all encroachments which the American 
government may make in extending these limits; if 
his motto is to be, ‘ Our country, however bounded,’ 
and his creed, ‘ Our country, right or wrong,’ then, al- 
though it may be impossible, at present, to determine 
how ‘ broad’ is his Americanism, we may be sure that 
his infamy will be as extensive as his name and his 
sentiments may be known, among honest men, through 
the world. In such a case, his freedom from ‘ Eng- 
lish prejudices’ would scarcely hide from the world’s 
eye his subserviency to American prejudices not less 
contemptible ! OLD COLONY. 

ree ew RB Te OL 
SLAVE INSURRECTION. 
Roxsury, July 20, 1849. 
Mr. Eprror: 

We listened with great pleasure to Mr. Sumner’s 
address before the Peace Society. It was full of no- 
ble sentiments, and abounded with a lively sympathy 
for humanity. A portion of his remarks suggested to 
my mind the following inquiry. In alluding to the 
prejudice brought against peace principles by the rash- 
ness of many who carried them too far, (meaning, 
probably, non-resistants,) he sought to remove them 
by saying that force was justifiable in cases of extreme 
oppression, such as our forefathers experienced, and 
such as we witness in Europe at the presentday. He 
further said, ‘I sympathize with the hosts rising for 
liberty in the old world, and wish them success even 
at the point of the sword and the cannon’s mouth.’ 
Now, what we would ask him is this—‘ Would he as 
readily sympathize with the slaves at the South, if 
they should rise and assert their freedom?’ If we 
take him at his word, he most certainly would. In 
that case, how could he reconcile his course to the re- 
quirements of the Constitution? Believing that Mr. 
Sumner has fully considered the position of the 
slave, his desire for freedom, &c., and knowing him to 
be an able champion of Free Soil, we can but think 
it areasonable request to make, that he should give 
us the results of his investigations with regard to the 
Constitution, and show that that instrument does not 
stand right in the way of the freedom of the slave. 

If such an answer could be given, no doubt your 
columns would be open to him,.and perhaps much 
light might be shed upon the question, whether the 
friends of peace and freedom can be consistent, and 
at the same time support the United States Constitu- 


tion. 8. 
_>— 








From the London ‘People’s Journal,’ for June. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 

A strong public feeling is now rising up against 
the punishment of death. It is most particularly 
manifested in the public meetings which have been 
held in various places. On Wednesday, May 9, a 
jarge -and influential meeting was held in the Broad- 
mead Rooms, at Bristol—John Shoard, Esq. in the 
chair. The meeting was addressed by Thomas 
Beggs, Esq., of London; George Thomas, and 
Robert Carleton, Esq3., of Bristol; the Rev. G. H. 
Davis, Mr. Crisp, and T. P. Ham. _ The resolutions 
were carried unanimously by an audience of not less 
than 2000 persons—and a petition ‘adopted for the 
immediate repeal of capital punishments. 

On Thursday evening, May 10, a large meeting 
was held in Shire Hall, in the city of Gloucester—the 
High Sheriff of the county in the chair. He was 
supported by several of the most influential citizens 
of Gloucester. Mr. Alfred Price moved the first 
resolution—which was seconded by the Rev. Mr. 
Heaton, assistant chaplain of the Gloucester county 
jail, who brought fourteen or fifteen years’ experi- 
ence to bear upon thé subject. Mr. Charles Gilpin 
supported the resolution in an able and effective 
speech. The resolutions were only opposed by one 
or two dissentients. 





Colt’s Pistols. —One hundred men are employed in 
making these instruments at Hartford. Deer turn out 
one hundred and twenty a week, and the is 
almost as many for each day. 
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any opi glance at some 
of the obje not only against the ob- 
jects of this Society, but its very existence. If there 
were one than another common to 


ing of the gospel must and would do great work 
ne grime ry 2 5 that it was almost irreverent to 


Anti-Slavery Temperance Societies ? Had 

the first and foremost, the indefatigable and miter 
ing advocates of those ises of philanthropy 
been members of a Christian Churc i 


manity in the duty. (Cheers.) y 
finger as John the Baptist pointed at Herod and his 
sin, when he said, in the midst of his parasites, ‘It is 
not lawful for thee to have thy brother’s wife.’ He 
had braved the violated commandment, but he quail- 
ed before its pungent application. Had John con- 
tented himself with the mere abstraction of the law, 
Herod might have parried it off, and John might have 
retained his head till he died a natural dea But 
John gave the commandment a finger which nailed 
the culprit to the crime. The Peace Society was the 
only finger of Christianity pointed against a mon- 
strous iniquity that out-Heroded all human crime— 
(cheers)—a finger which aimed at the. conscience of 
every human being the piercing point of the com- 
mandment, ‘It is not lawful for thee to kill thy bro- 
ther on the battle-field.” (Cheers.) It is not lawful 
for thee to shorten the probation of human souls, and 
to peril the precious possibility of its immortality for 
oy! evanescent considerations of time and sense., 
(Cheers.) The Anti-Slavery Society was only 
another finger of Christianity, pointing the gospel of 
Jesus Christ against the slaveholder of every coun- 
try and every clime. ‘T'o him it said, with all the 
emphasis of John’s declaration, ‘Itis not lawful for 
thee to have and to hold thy brother in bondage.’ 
(Cheers.) But were those and similar fingers of 
Christianity superfluous and unnecessary for the 
welfare of mankind, and the honor and vitality of 
the Christian religion? He would ask that religious 
assembly, if Christian men and women had not wait- 
ed long enough to see whether the preaching of the 
gospel alone would abolish systems of sins which it 
never mentioned by name? Had not the most godly 
divines preached the gospel prior to the battle of 
Waterloo? African slavery had gone on for a cen- 
tury, accumulating new horrors and atrocities in the 
face of hearing what was called the simple preach- 
ing of the gospel? Was it, then, too early for mem- 
bers of the Christian Church to associate themselves 
with Anti-Slavery Societies, in order to raise an 
antagonism against a system which had proved itself 
the sum of all vileness? (Cheers.) If there were a 
town in the United States which might be regarded 
as the capital and citadel of American slavery, it was 
Charleston; and yet, perhaps, in no town in the 
Southern States was there a greater permission for 
the simple preaching of the gospel, than in that me- 
tropolis, There the doctrines of the gospel had 
been generalised, from century to century, without 
touching the conscience of the slaveholder. What 
did the administration of the gospel need to help 
it break every yoke? It wanted the finger of un- 
sparing honesty to point the lightning of Sinai to the 
slaveholder, and tell him that he should gladly let 
the people go free. (Cheers.) The time had come 
when philanthropists should not be pressed for apol- 
ogies for associating themselves with Peace, Anti- 
Slavery and Temperance Societies. (Loud cheers.) 


Sclections. 


From the Boston Atlas. 


TestimoniaL TO THE Rev. Cyrus Peirce, or 
tHe Norma Scuoot. We were present last Sat- 
urday evening at a very interesting and touching 
testimonial to a worthy instructor at the Normal 
School, West Newton. Most of our readers must 
be aware, that the failing health of Mr. Peirce, the 
untiring teacher in the Normal School, who has bro- 
ken down from ten hard years of wearing labor and 
usefulness, has compelled him to retire for a while 
from that post of duty and honor. A few of his 
friends, including a number of his past pupils, de- 
sirous to manifest their grateful sense of his claims 
upon their regard, contributed among themselves a 
well-filled purse of money, to enable him to visit 
Europe for his health, and at the same time attend 
the Peace Convention to be held in Paris in August 
next. 

The presentation took place with appropriate ac- 
companying services in Normal Hall. Hon. Horace 
Mann, in behalf of Mr. Peirce’s friends, presented 
him with the testimonial of their good will, making, 
at the same time, a very kind, appropriate and com- 
plimentary address. Mr. Peirce evinced much grate- 
ful pleasure at this evidence of the kind regard of 
his friends, and replied to Mr. Mann with a fitting 
expression of his feelings. A young lady connect- 
ed with the school, in behalf of her associates, read 
an address, in their name, bidding their beloved 
teacher a most kind farewell. A hymn, prepared 
for the occasion, was sung. The company then 
adjourned to Village Hall, where a liberal collation, 
the bounty of the past and present pupils of the 
school, was partaken of with much enjoyment and 
good feeling. 

The Peace Convention, to attend which Mr. 
Pearce has been thus kindly empowered, as we 
have said, is to meet in Paris in the course of the 
approaching month of August. By the last steamer 
from England, we learn that the Secretaries of the 
Peace Congress Committee, the Rey. Henry Rich- 
ards and Elihu Burritt, had just returned to England 
from Paris, where they have been making prelimi- 
nary arrangements for the great Peace Congress 
which is to be held in that city. Their reception is 
understood to have been cordial and encouraging. 
They have had interviews with some of the most in- 
fluential men in France, who entered with lively in- 
terest into the objects of the proposed Congress, and 
who have readily offered to take part in its proceed- 
ings. A committee of organization is now forming in 
Paris, and will comprise members of the National 
Assembly, the editors of some of the leading French 
journals, and several distinguished philanthropists 
and literary men in that country. This committee 
will act in concert with the other national commit- 
tees which will be formed respectively in London, 
Brussels, and this city. A very large number of 
gentlemen in England and Scotland have signified 
their wish to attend the Congress, and it is expected 
that the British delegation will be on such a scale 
and of such a character as to demonstrate the deep 
interest taken by all classes in the establishment of 
permanent international peace. 














Lusus Natura. We have to record a lususna- 
ture, of which, in modern times, the Sicilian twins 
Ritta and Christina and the Siamese brothers were 
the most memorable instances. At Eerneghem, a 
village three leagues from the town of Bruges, form- 
erly near the central point between Bra Thou- 

Ostend, 


The two bodies join at the sides; the liga- 
inning a little below the right 





RATOR. 





under Sir Robert 
Puck Lente Sended of Penton sabe ee 


(3 The spirit with which the Romans have fought 
is indicated by the last letter from Mazzini to Oudi- 
as refusing a conference which was officially pro- 


‘Rome, June 13. 
Six—It is impossible for me to go to the advanced 
posts to see you. Our conversation, besides, unfor- 
tunately for us, could have no issue favorable to your 
views ours. I have the conviction that we have 
exhausted aJ] possible means of conciliation, and 
that it only remains to us to t. We will do so, 
we will do so, you may be from wall to wall, 
Srom street to street, from barricade to barricade. We 
may be not put down. We had flat- 
tered ourselves with the hope that France would at 
length feel how much there is noble, sacred and 
worthy of herself in our attitude, and what there 
is,— it me to be frank,—contradictory and ty- 
rannical in Ss pt that she plays here with us. We 
have proclaimed towards France, not a state of war, 
but a state of defence; we have sent back your 
prisoners ; we have rejécted all the occasions which 
presented themselves to us to combat your troops 
with advantage. We offered healthy cantonments 
to those who could not be accommodated at Civita 
Vecchia, and we declared that we were ready to 
concede all, one, thing excepted—the occupation of 
Rome. And yet that is what is required. France, 
after having fought against us, blockaded us, disarm- 
ed us, deprived us of all our resources, condemned 
us to see, with arms in our hands, our territory in- 
vaded by Austria, now says to us, ‘ I will have Rome. 
I will have it, without conditions, without a pro- 
gramme, or will endeavor to crush it, to bombard 
its monuments, which are venerated by all Europe, 
and to massacre its brave population.’ To that you 
must perceive, sir, there is only one reply to make, 
and we shall make it. I know not whether we shall 

fall, but [ know there are falls which confer honor. 

I have the honor, &c. 


JOSEPH MAZZINI’ 





From the Boston Traveller. 


Femate Pxactirioner. The advertisement of 
Mrs, P. W. Swanberg will be seen in another col- 
umn. The following is a translation of the diploma 
alluded to, which she received previous to her change 
of name by marriage. It is a document of some 
interest in connection with the movement to estab- 
“ in this city, an institution to educate professional 
ladies :— 


‘I, Peter Gustavus Cederschjold, Physician and 
Surgeon, Professor of Midwifery in the Medical and 
Surgical Institute, and Director of the General Ly- 
ing-in Hospital in Stockholm, hereby give notice, 
that Frederica Wilhelminer Melgren has this day 
been examined before the Medical Faculty, and has 
given evideuce of a very good knowledge and un- 
derstanding of all the branches pertaining to Mid- 
wifery, and by this letter she is accepted as a prac- 
titioner, and has all the rights and privileges which 
the law gives for the exercise of this profession. 

I therefore affix the stamp of the common Lying- 
in Hospital seal and sign. 

By authority of the Faculty, 
P. G. CepeRrscHsoxp. 
Stockholm, June 29, 1826. 
No. 1233 Midwives’ Certificate, for F. W. Melgren. 
A. F. Gastrom, M. D., Clerk. 





Tue Pore anp THE Stranparp or CasTILE. 
It is related that when tie Pope reviewed the 
Spanish troops at Gaeta, the standard of Castile, ac-" 
cording to an old custom in the Spanish army, was 
laid open at the feet of his Holiness, who, ignorant 
of what was required of him in return, asked the 
Bishop of Cuenca what he was to do. That prelate 
replied, that the Sovereign Pontiff being considered 
God’s Vicar on earth, or as the King of kings, the 
banner had been so placed in order that he might 
tread upon it with his sacred feet. After going 
through this ceremony, and blessing the troops, the 
Bishop of Cuenca knelt, and made him the following 
petition:—Most Holy Father, let me hope that I am 
worthy of receiving a boon from you, which is, that 
you give me the shoes you wear, because, after 
treading upon the standard of Castile, they cannot 
touch any but Spanish ground” Another pair of 
shoes, provided by the Bishop, were then brought, 
and Pius presented his to that dignitary, who . 
thus doubtless secured to himself a Cardinal’s hat. 





Man-Worsutr. A pretty specimen of man-wor- 
ship is complacently recorded by the Roman Cath- 
olic Observer. It scems that a letter from the Pope 
to the Archbishop of Baltimore was received too late 
to be published during the Council. ‘On the Sun- 
day after the Council,’ continues the editor, ‘it was 
handed the Very Rev. Dr. Pise, who is one of the 
best scholars in the country, a short time before he 
ascended the pulpit, with a request that he would 
read an English translation of it to the people. Af- 
ter a hasty perusal of the document, the Rev. Doc- 
tor read it in English, in his own happy, elegant dic- 
tion, and concluded by one of those refined acts of 
delicacy, which betoken the good Priest, the pious 
Christian, and the accomplished gentleman. He 
kissed the letter, with respect and veneration, say- 
ing, ‘ The letter which I have just read to you bears 
the autograph signature of Our Most Holy Father, 
Pius the Ninth, which, in the name of the Most Rev- 
erend Archbishop and of the congregation, I rever- 
antly and affectionately kiss.’ 








Heavenly Bodies.—A_ stout, bustling little woman 
came into the vestry of a church to see the clergyman, 
one morning, just after the reading of prayers. She 
held in her arms a sturdy specimen of manhood in 
embryo, who was crying lustily. 

’ Please, sir,’ said she, with a courtesy, ‘ will you be 
so kind as to tell me whether my child is a seraphim 
or a cherubim ?’ 

‘Young woman,’ said the learned divine, ‘why 
do you joke with the authorized prayer of the 
church ?’ 

‘ Please, sir, I ain’t joking—only I want to know 
whether my son Augustus is a seraphim or a cheru- 
bim ?’ 

‘ Neither, woman, neither. How can you ask?’ 

*O, but I know it’s one or the other,’ said she, ‘ be- 
cause you said this morning, “ the cherubim and ser- 
aphim continually do cry,” and my son is always at 
it.’ 

Dow's Satire.—The eccentric * Dow, Jr.,’ in allusion 
to the exclusion of many would-be church-goers from 
the sanctuary, by reason of the enormously high pew 
rents in our fashionable churches, characteristically 
remarks—‘ There is a duty upon the fashionable wa- 
ters of divine grace, and you have to pay at least a 
penny apiece for a nibble at the bread of life. To go 
to church in any tolerable kind of style, costs a heap 
a year; and I know very well that the reasoa why a 
majority of you go to Beelzebub is, because you can’t 
afford to go to heaven at the present exorbitant 
prices!’ 

New Invention in Baking.—An invention has been 
made in Glasgow, Scotland, which promises to be of 

at service in the process of baking. Some idea of 
its effects may be formed from the fact, that a little 
model, a mere toy in appearance, standing upon a ta- 
ble less than a yard long, and only half as wide, is 
fully capable of doing the work of five or six bakers, 
a class of men whose labor is well known to be none 
of the lightest. The dough is both made and mould- 
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traders it human blood have been entirely len gor 

from this part of the coast, and treaties entered into. 

with all those chiefs which have been engaged in the 
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Austrian commander-in-chief, 
ion has obtained for him the title 


execution of Razga took place at 4 0’ 
morning of June 18, in the castle. The excitement of 
measured by the precautions 
me All the veces wees 
the castle were strongly occupied by the i ; 

th i were loaded, ‘with iit 


to the cause of the Magyars. Razga, h 

was the father of five children. He mt hinge 
with great firmness, delivering a speech in defence of 
his conduct, and ended with ‘God blegg the father- 
land.’ 


Election Scene among the West India Negroes.—The 
election at the French island of Martinique for two 
members of the National Assembly, has been a 
event among the people. 70,000 enfranchised slaves 
voted on the occasion. Besette, a colored man, and 
Puicol, a planter, were returned by a large majority. 
130,000 ‘votes were polled. Besctte had suffered pun- 
ishment at the hands of the planters in the cause of 
emancipation. He participated in the late revolu- 
tion in France, and scarcely allowed the Provisional 
Government to get well into operation, before he pe- 
titioned for the emancipation of the blacks in all the 
colonies of France. Besette and Piucal are said to be 
of the Red Republican order. 


{# The Christian Contributor, published at Utica, 
N. Y., says: 

‘The church to which we belong repudiates slave- 
ry, war, secret societies, and intoxicating drinks. It 
holds neither “ doctrine of Apostolic succession” nor 
of “ transubstantiation.”” The former has no better 
foundation any where than the opinion of bigots, and 
the latter is sanctified cannibalism.’ 


Fatal Accident on the Sabbath.—The Detroit Free 
Press of July 9 gives an account of a fatal accident 
which occurred at the depot of the Central Railroad 
in that city, on Saturday morning, July 7. We do 
not say that it was all because the people were at 
work on the Sabbath, instead of being at rest, ‘ac- 
cording to the commandment.’ But is it not as good 
a proof of God’s regard for the seventh day, as the 
general run of those published to show his regard 
for the first day ?}—Sabbath (Seventh Day Baptist Re- 
corder. 


{= A letter from Vermont states, that millions of 
pigeons have descended on the cornfields in the north- 
ern part of the State, probing the earth for the grain 
planted, and leaving in some instances not a doz- 
en unplundered hills to the acre. The farmers were 
employing boys to remain constantly in the field to 
frighten away these desperadoes. A place among the 
mountains of that section, called the Little Notch, 
consisting of 300 acres of forest, the trees of which are 
said to be literally loaded with the nests of the pig- 
eons. 


(# An Indian chief being in an eating-house, was 
asked if he would have a glass of ales He cast a very 
aboriginal look upon the pale face, and replied— 
‘ Thank you, sir, I have not become so far civilized as 
to drink liquor.’ 

Horse Killed by Bees.—It is stated in a late Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, paper, that a horse was stung to death 
by bees, while quietly grazing in a lot in that city. 
These insects, as if by preconcerted arrangement, sal- 
lied forth in a body from their hives, which were in 
an adjoining lot, and surrounding the animal, assailed 
him at all points, and put him to death in less than 
than three hours. 


Jew Outlet for Yankee Produce.—We took a walk 
to Charlestown on Saturday, and saw, at Gage, Hit- 
tinger & Co.’s wharf, large quantities of boiled lob- 
sters, packed in ice, prepared and preparing to be 
shipped for Barbadoes. This is certainly a new fea- 
ture in our trade. We hope the speculation will 
thrive, for the novelty heartily entitles it to that con- 
summation. —Boston Times. 


Great Trouting.—Two gentlemen returned last week 
from a fishing excursion in Vermont, bringing with 
them ten hundred and eighty trout, as the result of their 
labors.— Northampton Courier. 

We can match this by some great codding. Six 
gentlemen from Boston, in a yacht belonging to one 
of them, sailed from Gloucester on the morning of 
the Fourth, and after fishing an hour and a half 
only, returned with 1783 pounds weight of cod. The 
success gave rise to the mathematical question—If 
six men can pull up three quarters of a ton of fish 
in 1 1-2 hours, how long will it take them to eat the 
chowder ?— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


A Clergyman Dabbling in War.—A military compa- 
ny of youth belonging to the Groton Academy, cel- 
ebrated the 4th in that town, and received from the 
Rev. Mr. Means a banner, ‘in behalf of some young 
ladies of the Academy.’ A minister of peace encour- 
aging youth in the arts of war! 


Morals of Boston.—There is said to be a block of 
buildings in Ann street containing about eighty pros- 
titutes! This building is owned and leased by a mer- 
chant tailor of Boston, a man recognized as one of the 
pillars of a certain church in this city, and a commu- 
nicant of that church ! 





To Destroy Bed-Bugs.—Swect oil occasionally rub- 
bed over bedsteads, will, it is said, effectually prevent 
the appearance of bed-bugs. 


General Taylor's Gold Medal.—The gold medal or- 
dered by Congress as a compliment to Gen. Taylor, 
for his’ military achievements at Buena Vista, was 
sent on to Washington this morning, in care of Ad- 
ams & Co.’s express. We learn that the cost was 
$3,000. It was prepared at the Mint in Philadelphia. 
—Baltimore Patriot. 


Washingt Mi t.—The Legislature of New 
Hampshire unanimously voted to present a suitable 
block of granite to the Washington National Monu- 
ment, with the name of the State inscribed thereon, 
agreeably to the suggestior. of the Board of Directors 
of the Association, and have appropriated $300 to 
the object. 


te" A confectioner of London, Mr. Masters, has 
invented a method of making ice instantaneously, 
and at a trifling expense. 


Great Inducements.—A California adventurer, writ- 
ing to his frienfls, says that when he first went to the 
diggins, he hadnt a rag on his back, but now he is 
covered with them. 


Bad Water,—We are certain that the lime water of 
the Western rivers is the moving cause of the fatal 
idemic now prevaling in that section of the country. 
ey have had the cholera severely in Camden, oppo- 
site Philadelphia, and the editor of the Camden (N. 
J.) Democrat, who has had the cholera, attributes the 
prevalence of the disease in that village to the bad 
quality of the water. He says—‘If any of our citi- 
zens will take a tumbler of this hydrant water, and 
sprinkle some pulverized alum in it, and then exam- 
ine it with a powerful microscope, they will discover 
myriads of animalcule, dead, and in a decomposing 
condition.’ 





t@ The season, thus far, in New England, has 
been marked by extraordinary heat, and by the 
absence of rain and thunder storms. We remark, 
also, that there are but few flies. How are these 
Let us have a full 


ty A Paris letter in the Times says that Ronge, 
who figured for some time as a‘ reformed’ Cath- 
olic priest in Germany, has been arrested in Paris, 
charged with having come on a mission to the Moun- 
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Autobiography of Henry ¢. Wright, 


‘ There is properly - By 
; only biography.’—R. W. Em. Bene histo. 
Jost published, and for sale by amon. Price g) 00, 
BELA MARsy, 
25 Cornhitt, 


Medical and Surgical Office ~ 
No 3 Bromrrenp Srxzzr, Boston, 


Wie all diseases affecting the hums 
are treated on eclectic principles. 
of medicine contain rt truths—but 5 
system comprehends all. We labor to ecctnand, 4 
from each and all those truths, which have bon" 
test of practical experiment. We refuse to 6 re 
cu maori bed, or limited, knowing that all that ie 
vine is pro, ive. We therefore gath oy 
mation of and treatment from 
use all the remedies which the C 
for the cure of human infirmity. 
Our treatment is chiefly confined to CHRONIC 
OBSTINATE eases which have arrested al] t 
nary remedies, as Lung, Liver, Stomach and Uteri 
complaints—Rheumatism, Serofula, Old Sores. ‘n 
scesses, Fistulas, Piles, Worms, Dyspepsia, oe - 
Diseases, Spinal Affections, Catarrh, Diseases of re . 
Eyes, Ears, Throat, and every other part of the bo i 
internally and externally. “ss 
Examinations made, and advice given in all cases 


WITHOUT CHARGE, 


JAMES McALLISTER & CO., P 


ti Office No. 3 Bromfield street, 
127 Chambers street, New York. 
June 8 
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BOOKS. 


| beyond of the Life of William 


bs ‘ W. Bro 
a Fugitive Slave. Written by heeds wn, 


Com. 


plete edition, tenth thousand. Price 25 cts. 
Anti-Slavery Harp: a collection of Sonos for Ant; 

Slavery Meetings. Compiled by Wm. W. Brows, 

Second edition. Price 12 1-2 ets. e 


Memoir of Rey. Abel Brown, 
C. 8. Brown—62 1-2 ets. 
Despotism in America. 
Archy Moore, 25 cts.. 
The Church as it is; or the Forlorn Hope of SI, 
very, by Parker Pillsbury. Second edition—revised 
and improved—15 cts. <3 
History of the Mexican War; or Facts for the Peo. 
ple, showing the relation of the United States Goy- 
ernment to Slavery, Compiled from official and ay. 
thentic Documents. By Loring Moody—20 cts, 


by his Companion, 


4th edition—25 cts, 


Liberty Minstrel (Clark’s) 40 cts. . 


Mr. Parker's Sermon of the 
Condition of Boston—15 cts. 

Revelations, &c. By A. J. Davis, the Clairyoy. 
ant—2 00; Davis’s Chart, 1 50. : 

Christian Non-Resistance, by Adin Ballou—3g ets 

A Review of the Causes and Consequences of the 
Mexican War. By William Jay—75 cts, 

The Maniac and other Poems, by George §, Bur. 
leigh—75 cts. 

Charles Sumner’s Oration: The True Grandeur of 
Nations, best edition, at the reduced price of 121.2 
cents; and many other valuable anti-slavery Works 
together with a good assortment of Books on Physiol. 
ogy, Phrenology, and the Water Cure. . 

For sale by BELA MARSH, No. 25 Cornhill. 

June 16. 6mo. 


WHITAKER’S 
PORTABLE MINIATURE 
SOLAR LAMP, 


FOR WHICH A PATENT IS NOW PENDING, 


te THE CHEAPEST AND MOST PERFECT 
LIGHT EVER KNOWN! 


Moral and Spiritual 








TS Lamp is so constructed, that not a particle of 


light can come in contact with the eye, when used 
or 


Reading, Writing, Sewmg, or for any practicable 


: purposes. 
Also, with a new method of introducing heated air 
only to the flame, by which we obtain as strong, bril- 
liant, and perfect a light, while burnt with whale 
oil, lard, or pot drippings, (free from salt and water,) 
as can be obtained from any other Lamp while used 
with the best sperm oil, gas, or camphene. 

There is also a guard around the burners, by which 
all the oil which flows over the other lamps is, with 
this, conducted back \o the fountain, by which we ob- 
viate the greatest objection to oil lamps,—namely, 
want of cleanliness. 

It will emit light equal to six sperm candles, at a 
cost of less than one half cent per hour, of so purea 
nature as not to cause bread toasted over it to taste or 
smell, any more than when done by the most per- 
fect fire. 

Manufactured. wholly by ENDICOTT & SUM- 
NER, 106 Elm street, New York, and for sale by 

I. PERKINS, 
Sole Agent for the New England States, 
Cor. Harrison Avenue and Northampton street. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


No. 42 Bromjfield st., three doors from Tremont st. 
te A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 





ALSO FOR SALE, . 


Davis’s GALVANIC BATTERIES for Medical « 
purposes ; with instructions for using them. Like- 
wise, Mrs. Cooke’s POLISHING IRONS; to polish 
with starch, free from any other kind of polish. Pa- 
tent secured. Jan. 12 


The Sabbath Question. 


ROCEEDINGS of the Anti-Sabbath Convention 
held at the Melodeon, Boston, March 23d and 
24th ; containing the speeches of Charles C, Burleigh, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, John W. Browne, ‘Theodore 
Parker, Henry C. Wright, Lucretia Mott, Parker 
Pillsbury, Samuel May, Jr., and John M. Spear; to- 
gether with an exhibition of the spirit of the Clergy 
and the religious press. Also embodying the views 
of Luther. Malancthon, Tyndale, Calvin, Barclay 
Dymond, Paley, and Archbishop Whately, as to the 
Jewish nature of the Sabbath. The whole making @ 
very neat and compact pamphlet of 168 pages. Price, 
25 cents single; five copies for one dollar; 2 00 per 
dozen. Every friend of human progress should en- 
deavor to procure a copy of this pamphlet, and to “t- 
culate it far and wide. For sale by BELA MARSH, 
25 Cornhill, and also at 21 Cornhill. 





————— 





“WASH AND BE HEALED.’ 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 
AND HERALD OF REFORMS. 
ror 1849. 


M. D., EDITOR. 


To object of this Journal is to explain, in a man- 
ner suited to the capacity of all, the new and cel- 
ebrated system called Hypnoratuy, or the Wat#- 
Curr—a system which is, deservedly, fast gaining 
popular favor, and which, in efficacy to cure and pre- 
vent disease, is unparalleled in the healing art. ae 
system embraces a wide range of particulars, all o 
which may be stated in the general term, 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH. — 
Bathing, Clothing, Air, Ventilation, Food, Drinks, 
Exercise, Tobacco, or whatever tends to the preserva- 
tion, or the destruction of the body or mind, will 
treated in this Journal. ’ 
THE WATER-CURE, ‘. 
Now well established, is peculiarly favorable tot 
treatment of the maladies, both chronic and acute, to 
which the human body is subject. We hope, also, ° 
teach our readers the best modes of revENTING, © 
well as curinG disease. 
THIS JOURNAL | ‘cites 
Will be published monthly, containing thirty-"¥" 
large octavo pages of the best matter, with reference 
to the application of this system, together with an 12 
teresting Muiscettany, on the following 
TERMS IN ADVANCE: 
SINGLE COPY, ONE YEAR, 


JOEL SHEW, 


$1 00 
4 00 


To receive attention, letters and orders must, in 414 


Cimon Hat, 131 Nassau srazst, New You 
{Volume Eleven commenced January, 
All subscribers will commence and close with 


7" Tar Posruasrans, MASTH and CLERGYMEN, 8° 
authorized to receive for these Journa® 








Beta Mansu, 26 Cornhill: is agent for Boston. 
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